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The Lost Opportunity 


OR SEVERAL YEARS the annual meeting of 

the American Unitarian Association has been 
disturbed by discussions of questions of a social- 
political nature. Last week the untoward expe- 
rience befell again. From many sources THE REG- 
ISTER has received regrets and complaints. We 
have been requested, in the name of our greatest 
missionary opportunity of the year, to express as 
nearly as possible the sentiment of the denomina- 
tion. That, of course, is what this journal would 
do in all church affairs. Every reader will appre- 
ciate how difficult it is to say the composite 
opinion of our extraordinarily diverse constitu- 
ency. In such a matter we shall not all agree in 
detail, it is certain. It may be, however, that sev- 
eral fundamental agreements may be found, and 
from these we may be able to come to a working 
basis of greater effectiveness and unity. 

We realize, in the first place, that the zeal and 
concern of the Association officers who arrange 
the annual meeting is that it be devoted to inspiring 
and strengthening the church, as a united body, 
in its appointed, dedicated work of disseminating 
pure Christianity. What is pure Christianity? 
It is first of all unity in the bonds of fellowship. 
We must have that or we die. Second, it is a group 
of ideas to which we give common assent, namely, 
freedom in the truth, love of mankind, the service 
of society and the world, and the perfecting of the 
kingdom of God or, as we may prefer, the ideal 
family of mankind.- Third, the application of 
these accepted beliefs to specific cases in our own 
generation. 

It is the third phase of our denomination’s task 
that causes difference and sometimes embarrass- 
ment. It cannot be entirely otherwise. We must 
have variety of opinion. We cannot share the 
attitude that on all questions in which there is 
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likely to be controversy we should say nothing. 
That would stultify our essential Unitarian tra- 
dition. We have always gloried in—though we 
have never glorified—our right to disagree. The 
people of our churches will ever commit themselves 
to the advocacy of a human cause no matter how 
indirectly it may bear upon the church’s organized 
work. We are always young for liberty not only, 
but for each opportunity to apply the law of liberty 
as new occasions require it. 

Take, for instance, the resolution signed by a 
number of clergymen of unquestioned standing in 
the denomination, calling for the release of pris- 
oners convicted under the Espionage Act, now re- 
pealed. In our judgment, that was a legitimate 
and timely proposal for merciful consideration by 
a body of Christians, the more so because other 
communions have already presented the same plea, 
and because we believe forgiveness is still a virtue. 
Let us forget the war! It was plain, however, that 
a majority of the members were opposed to the res- 
olution altogether. That certain persons, against 
whom, we must frankly admit, a strong prejudice 
has been growing, advocated the measure, only con- 
firmed its defeat. 

Indeed, it is our belief that if the resolution 
had been presented under more favorable circum- 
stances, it would have passed. The element of 
personality and feeling rose high above the merits 
of the case. Casual phrases in certain addresses 
favoring the resolution were deadly against it. 
A deepening sense of the unbecoming spirit of the 
incident spread swiftly throughout the audience, 
and an inarticulate protest gathered form, not so. 
much against the resolution as in the nature of 
resentment that the annual meeting was being ex- 
ploited for ulterior purposes, —unseemly publicity 
being one of them. 

We wish the members had passed the resolution, 
as a special vote of the ministers later passed it 
unanimously with a very little verbal change. But 
we all know that the emotions become tense, and ~ 
that conventional action may be expected rather 
than progressive action under mental stress. We 
all know, too, that resolutions on matters of dif- 
ference ought to be prepared with meticulous care. 
It is not necessary, it is not expedient, to impugn 
our public ‘officials in any address, in order to re- 
quest them to do a good service. Leave out the 
sting. Our gospel applies here, “Put it positively.” 

We love social reform, but social reformers may 
become a trial to us through zeal almost turned 
hate. We speak not of Tuesday in this remark. Men 
ought to study the minds they would persuade as 
deeply as they feel the virtue of the cause they 
advocate. They face complex human beings, who 
react rightly, on the whole, when they receive the 
right presentation of a vital subject. On their 
part, also, the members should determine every 
question on its merits alone, and rise above the 
unreasoning attitude of dislike for persons. Else, - 
where will. this thing lead? We can imagine a 


situation in which, as one has said, the Sermon on 


the Mount might be defeated if it were offered d by 
an antagonizing type of person. 7 
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There is a sentiment of considerable worth al- 
ready expressing itself, to the effect that, in the 
light of the facts, it were better to make the annual 
meeting a real anniversary occasion, filled with 
enthusiasm for the building of the church. Leave 
out the resolutions! There is a vast field for our 

eart and brain from which we are diverted by 
‘lesser, if they are not indeed extraneous and di- 
visive subjects. Everybody went away this year 
speaking about the resolution on war prisoners, 
when they ought to have put in the first place, 
many would say, the high and challenging address 
of Dr. Simons, who reported on the great achieve- 
ment of the Membership Campaign and the prep- 
aration for the next step. 

None of our people can feel more poignantly than 
Tar Recister feels the lost opportunity, the ill- 
proportioned effects, the distressing and even ein- 
bittered feelings, which marked the day. It is by no 
means in neglect or disregard of the social expres- 
sion of our religion that we speak. It is rather 
that we get enough religion into our souls, and into 
our denomination, to make our social application 
efficacious. On social questions we are behind some 
other churches because we lack religion. . After all, 
spiritual power is what we should seek. It is plain 
as day that what we need for all our efforts to make 
a better world is first of all better people. That 
is a yery plain word, but it is true. Our behavior 
this year convinces us that we ourselves are not 
good enough. Otherwise the good would have pre- 
vailed. 

We seriously question at times if we are as much 
interested in a better social order as we are inter- 
ested in voting for or against certain prejudices 
that become heated intensely in the mass psychol- 
ogy of a great gathering. We speak thus frankly, 
ourselves confessing our shortcoming. There are 
times for the nurture of the spirit, as there are 
times for the action of the spirit. Neither one nor 
the other may be excluded from Anniversary Meet- 
ing. But we venture to give it as the greater good, 
and we believe it is the opinion of the large major- 
ity of our people, that on this one occasion the first 

lace be given to nurture. For too long a time we 
have tried action, and it does not succeed. 


Our Successful Publicity 


EVERAL PERSONS commented favorably on 
the excellent reports given in the press of the 
meetings of Anniversary Week. Not only were the 
meetings adequately reported in the Boston papers, 
but the press throughout the country gave generous 
space to the proceedings. The value of this pub- 
licity for the cause of Liberal religion is incal- 
culable. We are endeavoring by every legitimate 
means to convince the unchurched millions that 
they need a rational sustaining faith. We cannot 
accomplish this by sermons in the pulpits and 
lessons in the Sunday-school, because people out- 
side the churches, if they are going to be impressed 
with liberal principles at all, will be impressed 
through the public press. The daily paper is a 


medium of tremendous power. The constant per- 


if 
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suasive influence with the man in the street to-day 
is his daily paper. 

All newspapers are open to the right sort of 
religious appeal, as the considerable space given 
our own meetings testifies. The right kind of 
newspaper publicity is not a thing of chance. In 
the case of the May Meetings, manuscripts of 
the various addresses were procured, and careful 
digests made. These were sent to the press all over 
the country, with the date of release. Now that a 
system for getting the news of our constantly en- 
larging activities out to the people, and getting 
it out right, has been organized, we ought to con- 
tinue the system. We must not return to the old 
way of hit or miss. We have a message that 
the public will read, and read _ thoughtfully, 
if it is presented in an attractive. setting. We 
believe it is the opinion of the church that 
the excellent work begun at the Anniversary 
Meetings must be continued. 


Christianity is Hypocritical 


HE FAR EAST does not hold a high opinion 

of Western Christianity, according to Fred B. 
Smith, who is making a trip around the world in 
behalf of international friendship and good-will, 
under the auspices of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship. He writes as follows from 
Bombay, India: “The Far East considers Chris- 
tianity a warlike, bloodthirsty religion; says it is 
hypocritical, for it teaches peace and practices war, 
and must be freed from the spirit of nationalism, 
which makes it the trusty servant of the war-lords. 
‘From 1914 to 1918, say Eastern people, ‘the 
churches in Russia, Germany, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States were simply war 
agents.’” Mr. Smith states that before leaving 
New York he received a letter from a prominent 
Christian of India, assuring him a welcome, but 
strongly advising him not to use the word “Chris- 
tianity” in his addresses in India, because it was 
regarded as the term of a Western religion that had 
failed. “You can preach Christ, but you cannot 
preach Christianity,” he wrote. The Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, and Buddhists are representing Chris- 
tianity far and wide throughout India, China, and 
Japan as “a term synonymous with cannon-balls, 
bombs, and submarines.” 

Tt is evident that what the East needs first is not 
more churches, increased funds, enlarged member- 
ship, or eloquent preaching, but more missionaries 
capable of stating the exact situation in Christian 
countries, namely, that the program of Christianity 
is one thing, while that of governments in so-called 
Christian countries is quite another. Because 
Christianity as taught and practiced was weak and 
government powerful, the horrors of 1914-18 re- 
sulted. Because Christianity is still far more of 
a theory than a practice, nationalism still persists, 
prevents international co-operation, and forwards 
selfish schemes for national aggrandizement. There 
is probably no religion in the world to-day which 
has so insecure a hold on its professed yotaries as 
Christianity. 
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The Event of the Week 


Nationalism, World’s Disease—Lloyd George 


PEAKING SOLEMNLY amidst the impressive 
S solemnity of a House of Commons intent upon 
hearing his report of progress at Genoa, Premier 
Lloyd George last week put his finger upon the sore spot 
of the world when he said, “It is one of the unfortunate 
results that the war. which demonstrated the power of 
international good-will almost more than any event in 
the history of “the. world, should have ended in the ab- 
normal developmeértt of ‘narrow, selfish, and blind na- 
tionalism.” No statesman of this epochal time has 
more accurately, more surely, more emphatically, and 
more briefly diagnosed the disease from which the 
world is suffering unto death. ‘The vote—virtually— 
a vote of confidence—with which the mother of parlia- 
ments, the most right-thinking, far-visioned, and intel- 
lectually competent body of legislators in the world, 
accepted the first installment of Premier Lloyd George’s 
accounting of the proceedings at Genoa, a vote of 235 to 
36, attested the strength of his appeal to reason. 

There is consolation in Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate 
of the vital thing accomplished in Genoa. It is the 
thing that was mentioned in this column two or three 
weeks ago. He pointed out the immense value of the 
fact that nations recently at war have at last met on 
an express basis of equality. And then, in speaking 
of the aftermath of Genoa—the coming conference at 
The Hague—the statesman who steered this first coun- 
cil of victors and vanquished for a common cause, the 
Premier of England, said: “Already we have captured 
positions from which a further advance may be made. 
We have been working on the battlefield and on the mor- 
row we can advance. We have established a truce of 
peace between nations which once had armies massing 
against each other and were advancing toward each 
other. If we can go further and make an arrangement 
by good-will and co-operation between these great na- 
tions and the rest of Europe [that is to say the van- 
quished], the psychological effect will be incalculable 
and will bring the genial breath of spring to the con- 
tinent which has been suffering from a long and cold 
winter.” That result the Premier hopes to accomplish 
at The Hague, where the overshadowing problem of 
the world—the problem of Russia—is to be taken up 
by the combined statesmanship of Europe. 

In what respects will the psychology of The Hague 
differ from that of Genoa? is the question that naturally 
arises in the thinking mind. Will the atmosphere of 
the capital of the Netherlands be less heavily charged 
with the miasma of a “narrow, selfish, and blind 
nationalism” than was the atmosphere of the historic 
city of Italy? There are forces that are working 
mightily for such a result. Chief among these forces is 
the force of an aroused international conscience. The 
nations whose spokesmen tended to obstruct human 
progress at Genoa by placing national interests above 
the universal interest are finding themselves isolated, 
discredited, and subjected to active suspicion. At 
Genoa the world saw a maximum achievement giving 
place toa minimum. It followed step by step the work- 
ings of a “narrow, selfish, and blind nationalism.” And 
out of the dread of ultimate failure a universal moral 
force is arising.in the minds and the hearts of men and 
women. Will that force dominate The Hague? Mr. 
Lloyd George’s assumption is that it will so dominate. 
The world will hope ardently that the British Premier 
is correct in his tentative forecast of the future. 
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‘An American newspaper which measures its words 
scrupulously—the Christian Science Monitor—the other 
day published a dispatch from its Paris correspondent, 
pointing out that the world’s opinion is slowly but 
surely crystallizing into the conviction that the uni- 
versal problem that arose in 1914 is now succeeded by 
another universal problem. Four years ago the world 
was asking itself, “What shall we do with Germany?” 
The world answered that question with what Mr. Lloyd 
George properly designates as a common effort that 
“demonstrated the power of international good-will 
almost more than any event in the history of the world.” 
Having answered that question in terms of fire and 
steel, the world is now taking up the other question. 
That question is, “What shall. we do with France?” 
What an increasingly large majority of the people of 
the two hemispheres want to know is, will France con- 
tinue to be a “question,” or will she sober down to her 
responsibilities? Will her spokesmen continue to con- 
found the world’s councils by an attitude reflecting 
a chauvinistic nationalism without regard to the equally 
involved interests of the rest of the world? The an- 
swer to the question is now being furnished by the 
attitude of the French Government on its emphatically 
declared intention to invade Germany anew upon her 
failure to pay the required reparational amount on 
May 31, whatever her allies might do or not do. Such 
a course of separate action would place the world face 
to face with a new menace—a menace which is plainly 
outlined by the Russo-German commercial and political 
treaty, of which the almost certain corollary is a mili- 
tary treaty aligning the greatest reservoir of man-power 
and raw materials in the world with the greatest 
organizing power in the world. 

wa 

Fortunately, not only for France but for all nations, 
there were indications as the week was drawing to a 
close that France, taking advantage of the technicality 
of a non-declaration of Germany as a recalcitrant debtor 
by the Reparations Commission, would not launch on 
the course which M. Poincaré specifically declared at 
Bar-le-Duc a month ago. That development offered a 
happy issue out of a situation fraught with peril, not 
only to the Allied nations, but to the world. But the 
principle which France enunciated in M. Poincaré’s dec- 
laration remains unrenounced by France. On the heels 
of the treaty which declared all reparational debts as 
between Germany and Russia wiped off the boards, 
France announced her firm purpose to insist upon the 
enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles to the letter 
as a matter of principle and of international morality, 
—this despite the universal knowledge of the fact, uni- 
versally realized outside of France, that the Treaty 
of Versailles, in several respects regarded as essential 
and immutable when that document was signed in 
the historic Hall of Mirrors, is dead and irrevocably 
buried. 

Will France either bar essential questions from the 
agenda at The Hague or, like the unlovely Shylock, 
insist upon her pound of flesh? That is the question 
which Mr. Lloyd George doubtless had in the back of 
his mind when he made his diagnosis of the prevalent 
disease of the world. Men and women of good-will 
to France as well as to the rest of the world will hope 
that at The Hague the countrymen of Lafayette will 
be represented by men who will prove themselves ca- 
pable of Setting aside narrow nationalism and of co-op- 
erating in a broader, far-visioned spirit in the work of 
putting the world—victorious or vanquished—on its 


feet again. j 
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May Meetings and a New Era 


What Loy 


Unitarians again took possession of Boston, the early 
pilgrims arriving Saturday, May 20. Old friends returned, 
and numbers of new-comers were in the delegations that 
gathered from all over the United States and Canada for 
the purpose of participating in the group of meetings, 
which constitute what is known far and wide as Anniversary 
Week. And now it is Wednesday, and the weather has been 
delightful. As the work of the Fellowship develops, these 
meetings attain more and more significance, are more gen- 
erously attended, and mean more and more to the parishes. 

Tn view of the era of expansion that now engrosses Uni- 
tarianism, the following figures have significance in con- 
nection with these meetings. Of $2,387,516.37 pledged to 
date, reported by the Unitarian Campaign Committee, 
$1,431,715.14 has been paid in by 24,694 individuals. The 
loss so far in paid pledges is less than one-fiftieth of 1%. 

As a result of assistance rendered by the Campaign, the 
Laymen’s League has been paid $434,827. Among its ac- 
tivities have been the maintenance of headquarters and 
equipment at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Boston; support of a Laymen’s Institute at Star Island; 
summer schools of theology at Harvard and the University 
of Chicago; a national convention at Narragansett Pier, 
R.I.; missionary tours; work among college students; 
church-attendance census; and administration of the finan- 
cial campaign. 

The Department of Church Extension has _ received 
$106,108. It reopened twenty-three churches, assisted 
thirty-seven others, and established new churches at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Tulsa, Okla., and Niagara Falls, N.Y. The 
sum of $151,067 was invested and the income used to 
supplement inadequate salaries of ministers. 

The Department of Religious Education has received 
$58,367. It has opened an office in New York City, de- 
veloped field work in the Middle West, and conducted 
schools of religious education at three widely separated 
centers. The Women’s Alliance, with a membership of 
23,218, was paid $43,842 to carry on its work. The the- 
ological school at Meadville, Pa., used $116,683 to pur- 
chase and equip a Unitarian center at the University of 
Chicago, and for summer-school work. 

With $21,743 received from campaign funds, the Young 
People’s Religious Union has conducted a conference week 
at the Isles of Shoals, a national efficiency test, mapped 
out tours and extended its work in the Middle West and. 
on the Pacific Coast. The Western Unitarian Conference 
received $34,390. It is reopening closed churches in its 
district and expanding its field work. The Society for 
Ministerial Relief has been paid $19,814. Incomes have 
been increased, and added grants made to needy ministers 
and widows. The Pacific School for the Ministry, assisted 
by $25,946, has erected a two-story concrete building at 
Berkeley, Calif. The building includes accommodations 
for library, class-rooms, chapel, and offices. 

Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER was paid $28,516, and was 
thereby enabled to increase its office force, undertake new 
departments, improve its pages, and enlarge its subscrip- 
tion list by employing a subscription manager and can- 
vassers. The Tuckerman School received $7,759, and the 
International Congress of Free Christians, $5,939. 

Dr. Charles E. Park, who preached the Anniversary Ser- 


‘mon at Arlington Street Church, Sunday evening, May 21, 


al Unitarians Heard and Saw 
in Anniversary Week 


used the figure of the luxuriously appointed vessel which 
was several points off her course and headed for the rocks, 
to illustrate our present manner of living, with highly de- 
veloped institutions,—so highly developed, in fact, that 
they have led us astray and persuaded us to lose our sense 
of proportion. “When a person intrusts his interests to one 
of our institutions of justice,” he said, “does he invariably 
arrive at the destination of abstract justice? We have lost 
our sense of proportion. We have confused the means 
with the end. We have placed an easy confidence in an 
institution without first making sure by personal service 
and attention that the institution deserves confidence. 

“I have called this the besetting sin of all human civ- 
ilization; it is the besetting sin of the age, for there is a 
strain of indolence in the human spirit which always tries 
to simplify the task of existence. We have yielded to that 
indolence to an alarming degree. We have differentiated 
our human industry, and have standardized its various func- 
tions into an array of highly specialized processes, so that 
our life to-day resembles a vast and intricate machine. We 
flatter ourselves that each part of the machine is in good 
working order, and whenever we need anything for our- 
selves or our children we may get it by simply submitting 
ourselves to that department of the machine and pressing 
the button. 

“Now this method of living is quite unimpeachable, on 
one condition—that it really works. But the heretical ques- 
tion rears its head in our minds, just as it reared its head 
in Christ’s mind, in Luther’s mind, in John Wesley’s mind, 
and in Emerson’s mind: Does the thing really work? 

“Churches are primarily designed to help in bringing 
individual souls into intimate personal relations with God. 
There are certain things we can do to help our churches in 
the performance of their proper task. We can refuse to 
employ our churches for ourselves in the wrong way. The 
church is bound to be for us just what we allow it to be. 

“The sacramental theory of worship is rather discredited 
among us. 

“Our churches contain nothing except what we put into 
them. In spite-of such objections, there is a sacramental 
power even in our free congregational churches, which the 
willing sensitive nature discovers to be a very potent and 
precious influence. 

“What is the great quest of this mortal life? What are 
our institutions for? Are they fulfilling their true func- 
tions? Are we treating them in such ways that they can 
fulfill their true functions? Every generation of mankind 
has its share of responsibility in that matter. Are we 
meeting our share of responsibility, in simple fidelity of 
heart and mind, in honest endeavor, in loyalty to God? 
After all is said and done, is the Lord building the house? 
Because if He is, we shall not labor in vain that build it. 
Within the sanctuaries of our own hearts, are we first seek- 
ing the kingdom of God and his righteousness? Because 
if we are, all lesser things will be added to us. Deep down 
in the secret places of our souls, is there the spirit of God’s 
children, the spirit of love and trust, the spirit of service 
and endeavor? Because if there is, that spirit will not 
fail us. It will make us one with God, in His labor and 
in His triumph. It will give us life.” 

Tue REcISTER reports the proceedings in part in this 
number, and will continue them in the issue of June 8. 
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Twenty Unitarians Who Won Distinction 


Laymen’s League Makes Attendance Awards 


evening of May 22 was largely attended. It was 

a characteristic Laymen’s League affair, with 
excellent music, a free and enthusiastic atmosphere, 
something happening each minute, and a program 
varied and interesting. The sight on the platform of 
twenty representatives from as many churches scat- 
tered far and wide aver the continent was noteworthy. 
These persons were delegated by the churches success- 
ful in the go-to-church campaign, conducted the past 
season by the League, to go to Boston and explain how 
the increases were accomplished. 

By way of introducing the meeting, the president of 
the League, Charles H. ‘Strong of New York, referred 
with interest to the fact that from now on, the Uni- 
tarian Church is to conduct evangelical campaigns, to 
take the form of liberal revivals. Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van will lead the campaigns, assisted by ministers who 
will be designated. Campaigns have already been held 
in several parishes and have resulted in increased inter- 
est. President Strong referred to the fact that Billy 
Sunday uses the pamphlet “Who’s Who in Hell” to 
illustrate his sermons. He also added that twenty-two 
of the names recorded in the Hall of Fame in New 
York out of sixty-three were Unitarians. 

The value of a large attendance at church was em- 
phasized by both speakers of the evening, Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey, Charleston, 8.C., and Rev. Orville B. Swift, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. “The sermon prepared for fifty 
will gain magnificently in the presence of an increased 
congregation,” declared Mr. Swift. “The sermon for 
the following Sunday will be prepared not for fifty, 


[es MASS MEETING at Unity House on the 


but for one hundred. Let the congregation drop back . 


to fifty and that sermon prepared for one hundred will 
lose in the delivery. 

“The church belongs to the congregation and ex- 
presses its conviction that truth through personality 
is the most potent agent for promoting the spiritual 
interests of men. The church is your church, not your 
minister’s church. He is your minister by your call 
and persuasion. He is a co-laborer with you and God 
toward the high ends for which your buildings were 
erected, your fellowship formed, your services insti- 
tuted and maintained. The service of worship is yours 
and for you. He conducts it only because you have 
invited him to do this thing for you and with you. 

“The congregation preaches the sermon. Its size 
is the measure of the magnetic strength with which it 
draws truth through the personality of its minister. 
Often a perfectly good sermon is only half preached 
because there is only half a congregation there to hear 
it. And often a sermon which to the minister seems 
below standard, is, by the power of an unexpectedly 
large attendance, a forceful utterance. The larger the 
congregation, the more mightily ets moves to expres- 
sion through personality. 

“Large congregations are Bey not only for the 
minister, but for the church, for there is not only 
strength, but courage and conviction in numbers. All 
good things in the church are born of co-operation and 
common purpose. The congregation iy the minister’s 
amplifier. The more people hear him, the more wide- 
spread the effect of the truth coming through him each 
Sunday. 

“Let us set to work to bring the new day when 


the traditionally small. congregations of Unitarian 
churches shall be a thing of the past.” 

Mr. Bailey saw in the empty pew the church’s great- 
est hindrance. “If sermons are to affect the lives of 
many, they must be heard by many,” he declared. “De- 
sertion of the sanctuary on Sunday will chill the ardor 
of the religious motive in social service. 

“The pulpit must proclaim the right and wrong of 
public questions and movements, but what power will 
a pulpit have to champion the right and oppose the 
wrong, except as the church for which it speaks is 
supported by large numbers in enthusiastic devotion? 
As we would have our churches become mote effective 
in the consecration of our cities and our America, we 
do well to assume the problem and task of increasing 
attendance at the Sunday service.” 

Unitarian churches in the go-to-church campaign 
gained from 25 to 100 per cent. The largest gain was 
made by All Souls Church, Washington, D.C. Mrs. 
Florence Perry Sheldon, representative from the church 
at Hugene, Ore., and J. E. Jones, representing the 
Washington church, were called on to speak; the re- 
maining eighteen representatives arose and acknowl- 
edged introductions to the audience. Following are the 
successful churches and their representatives : 


GREATEST NUMERICAL GAIN 
All Souls Church, Washington, D.C.; J. E. Jones. 


GREATEST AVERAGE ATTENDANCE . 


All Souls Church, Washington, D.C. 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio; Gaylord W. Feaga. 


Class “A” 
(Previous average attendance over 100) 


All Souls Church, Braintree, Mass.; Arthur Haynes. 

May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y.; Howard T. Viets. 

First Unitarian Church, Somerville, Mass.; Frederick W. 
Parker. 

*All Souls Church, Washington, D.C: 

First Unitarian Church, Schenectady, N.Y.; Victor Starzenski. 

First Congregational Church, Burlington, Vt.; George D. 
Samson. 

First Parish, Brookline, Mass.; Gorham Dana. 


Class “B” 
(Previous average attendance 50 to 100) 


First Unitarian Church, Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Elliott M. 
Sergeant. 

Second Congregational Meeting-house, 
Fred V. Fuller. 

Unitarian Church, Newton Centre, Mass.; John BE. Peakes. 

First Unitarian Church, Laconia, N.H.; C. J. Lane. 

First Parish, Norwell, Mass.; Horace T. Fogg. 

First Congregational Church, Westboro, Mass.; Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


Nantucket, Mass. ; 


Class ‘‘0” 
(Previous average attendance less than 50) 


Northside Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. E. E. 
Neely. 

Second Congregational Church, Marblehead, Mass.; Arthur 
Bartlett. 

First Unitarian Church, Alton, Ill.; Louis J. Berner. 

First Unitarian Church, Eugene, Ore.; Mrs. Florence Perry 
Sheldon. 

First Congregational Church, Bridgewater, 
Herbert L. Buzzell. 

First Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N.Y.; Rey. Hilary G. 
Richardson. 


Mass.; Rev. 


* Has delegate for greatest numerical gain, 
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“The Spirit of the Living Creature” 


Addresses before the Congregational Ministers’ Meeting 


i PEAKING AT THE PUBLIC MEETING of the study, more cartloads of books, more academic degrees 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Min- and silk gowns, and I will make learned and wise 
_isters, in King’s Chapel, Monday morning, May 22, people of you before you know it.’ The church cries 
Dr. Samuel F. Cole, president of Wheaton College, out, ‘Give me more societies and committees, more con- 
whose subject was “The Spirit of the Living Creature,” ferences, councils, and conventions, more ceremonies 
said: “Ags we look around on the world to-day I think and sermons, more long papers on what ought to be 
the most optimistic among us are forced to conclude done, and I will make Christians of you in spite of 
that there is something the matter with it—polit- yourselves.’ 
ically, economically, socially, educationally, religiously. “But the voice of wisdom is forever crying, ‘Give 
There always has been something the matter with me the likeness of a man, and after that I care very 
it, but the trouble now is more marked, because more little what you give or withhold; the workman will find 
widespread, than a generation ago.” his tools and the work will be done.’ 

Continuing, Dr. Cole said that the chief difficulty “What doctor of philosophy maintains that he ful- 
seems to lie in a disturbance between the world’s fills the Miltonic idea of education better than Abraham 
power and an adequate control of that power. Hecon- Lincoln, who had less than a year’s schooling? The 
tinued : “The world is plentifully supplied with machin- young academician of to-day feels that a library of 
ery—in church, state, college, social life—while there hundreds of thousands of volumes is not too big a tool 
is not enough vision, not enough moral and spiritual for him to use. Why does he not accomplish as much 
energy, in the living creature that controls the wheels. as Wordsworth who had only 300 volumes on his 

“All the problems of life must be solved in terms of shelves? Not every doctor of divinity wields the spir- 
personality. There is no other way. The phrase ‘a itual power of Father Taylor, who once paused in the 
government of laws and not of men’ expresses but midst of a long sentence and said, ‘My verb has lost 
half the truth. It must always be a government of its nominative case, but ’m bound for the Kingdom.’ 
men, no matter what the laws. No automatic device “The fundamental thing in our social and inter- 
can ever replace the personal factor in human life. national relationships is good-will. Treaties and bat- 
The bow of Ulysses, the chisel of Praxiteles, the brush tleships and even commerce itself are as nothing in 
of Raphael, the pen of Shakespeare, the violin of Ole comparison for keeping the peace. Where good-will 
Bull, are all of them powerless and meaningless things exists, war is impossible. Do you suppose the good- 
without the master’s hand. will created by the food we sent to the starving millions 

“Yet we still cherish the illusion that it is more of Europe will permit those people to lift up hostile 
important to possess tools than to train the mind and hands against the United States? 
heart and hand of the user of tools. We worship the “The fundamental thing is life—character. If we 

- ancient idols of bigness, numbers, organization, theo- achieve character, we achieve everything. If we fail 
logical formulas, material wealth: We supply the in character, then we fail in everything. Character is 
quantitative rather than the qualitative test. We what the home, church, and college are solemnly called 
measure everything by the yardstick and the scales, to emphasize, far more than they are doing if we are to 
regardless of the things that lie outside the jurisdiction be saved from our trouble.” 


ltiplicati le. f h d 
eee coon: table, We “forget that one an Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, representing the Unita- 


one do not always make two, for the reason which _. ae : : 
Ralph Adams Cram had in mind when he said that one aa sie on “The Living Creature in Action.” He 
said in part: 


Mrs. Eddy and one Joan of Arc do not make two of 
anything. “You remember the French king who regularly lis- 
“And so we pin our faith to externalism instead of tened to two favorite preachers. He would always 
beginning from within and working outward. We say rapturously of one of them, ‘What a wonderful 
overestimate the value of uniformity and neglect the preacher! Of the other—the great Massillon—he in- 
unity of the spirit. When a need arises, the handful variably remarked with decision after the service, ‘I 
of people who notice it put their heads together and will do something.’ 
say, ‘Go to, now; let us find a new, tool; let us increase “We know nothing more sinful and deadly to the 
our machinery.’ And forthwith they build and inau- soul than emotions and ideas that never get out of the 
gurate another wheel, then turn it over to the uni- head and heart into the hand. Oh for action! We 
verse, expecting, if they expect anything at all, that have no greater lack. Our churches are too much man- 
some miracle will supply the motion and leave them- aged by passive personality. We need the whole man 
selves free to do nothing. We have institutions that in religion. We need to convert his will. 
cease to function, customs that lose their meanings, “We seek power because only as we have it do we live. 
laws that cannot be enforced. The world in its blind- A man measures his life by his power to persuade 
ness imagines that when it supplies itself with the right other men to do what he wants them to do. A spiritual 
tools and enough of them the right result will follow. man wants them to do the right. 


It looks for the salvation of society in more machinery, “T call especially to your notice what our churchly 
more organization, more rules and regulations, more brethren did in the Interchurch Steel Strike Report. 
of what is externally favorable. The President of our country only last week gathered 


“The state cries out, ‘Give me more amendments to together the great manufacturers of that industry and 
the constitution, more laws on the statute books, asked them to end the twelve-hour day. Judge Gary 
more officers and red tape, and I will make good citizens immediately acquiesced in the wish of the Nation’s 

’ of you in the twinkling of an eye” The college cries leader, and we shall have action! Religion did it. It 
out, ‘Give me more bricks and timber, more courses of came out of the consciousness of religious leaders that 
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our piety must be efficient, full of power. It must be 
not only a spirit, it must employ a method. The day 
has passed when men say, ‘Religion’s business is to give 
us the spiritual principles and we will make the prac- 
tical application.’ Religion tried that a long, long 
time, and it simply did not work. Religion—bishops, 
ministers, regular laymen—went forth and showed how 
to harness religious energy to make power, and their 
conclusions moved a whole continent and a President. 
Religion is the way as well as the truth and the life. 

And that is what it must be in the present menace 
to our people in the fundamentalist movement. We 
must act before they take over our state legislatures, 
as they are trying to do. Carl Zollmann, a legal expert 
of national distinction, has told us in the Journal of 
Religion for May, that in any voting the majority can 
absolutely determine to throw out the teaching of evo- 
lution in the public schools, as they have already 
thrown out the teaching of certain foreign languages 
in parochial schools in several States. Our supreme 
task is to get into united action against those who are 
threatening our school system by placing ‘dogmatic 
compulsion before truth-seeking.’ 

“The other side is in action. Mr. Bryan is their 
advocate. He knows the law. If a statute is passed 
against evolution as a foe of religion, as he pleads, 
it will probably be enforced by the courts. The experts 
so inform us. Our country has always been legally 
strong for religion, and intolerant of organized irre- 
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ligion. If the people under the teaching of fun- 
damentalists are persuaded that science as taught is 
undermining the religion of our youth, they will vote 
overwhelmingly against science, especially in our state 
universities. All the leaders of education know this, 
and their journals are beginning to reflect their alarm. 


“T cite this astounding situation because it is only by , 


our common action against those who with undoubted 
consecration would take away the freedom by which 
alone we find the truth, the freedom upon which our 
republic was founded, that we can save the day. Two 
things we must do: We must show that human freedom 
is in peril; and we must insist that our teachers 
show more religious spirit than they do. If I were 
a college president, a man’s religious interest would 
count at least as much as his teaching capacity in his 
election to the faculty. Think of his influence! Youth 
is treated shabbily in spiritual things in our colleges. 
Religion is power. The greatest intellectual and 
technical proficiency cannot make a man complete. 
He must have spiritual vision and motive.” 


It is true that love cannot be forced, that it cannot 
be made to order, that we cannot love because we 
ought or even because we want. But.we can bring 
ourselves into the presence of the lovable; we can 
enter into friendship through the door of discipleship ; 
we can learn love through service.—Hugh Black. 


Drinking Habits of College Students 


Among Negroes, No Problem of Alcohol 


HE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
| held its annual session in Arlington Street 
Church, Monday, May 22. Rev. William L. 
Walsh was re-elected president of the Society. In his 
annual address he called on friends of temperance to 
support the work. Speaking of the referendum vote 
to be taken in Massachusetts at the general election, 
November 7, Mr. Walsh said, “The citizens of Massachu- 
setts are called upon to register their opinion of pro- 
hibition, and they are to decide also whether or not 
the Commonwealth shall support the Constitution of 
the United States.” President Franklin C. Southworth 
of Meadville presented a report, read by Prof. Clayton 
R. Bowen, on the drinking habits of college students. 
Mr. Thomas C. O’Brien spoke on “Law Enforcement.” 
Speaking on “Prohibition Results,” John F. Moors 
said that the Family Welfare Society of Boston, 
through its service to thousands of homes, has oppor- 
tunity to know at first hand the effect of prohibition 
on families most likely to suffer because of intemper- 
ance. “In 1918,” he said, “intemperance was found in 
20 per cent. of the 3,124 families visited by the Society. 
In 1920, the number of families in which intemperance 
was a factor decreased to less than 21% per cent., or 
71 out of a total of 2,969 cases. 

“The testimony of a paid staff of thirty workers vis- 
iting thousands of families surely cannot be ignored,” 
he continued. “These workers of the Family Welfare 
Society agree that prohibition has favorably affected 
family life and that to-day many families are better 
and happier because of it. 

“Mr. C. was formerly an habitual drinker and non- 
supporter, and his wife was often forced to work in 


order to provide support for the four children. Since 
prohibition, things have been different in this family. 
Mr. C. is not drinking, for he cannot afford to buy 
good liquor and is afraid to drink substitutes. During 
the present industrial depression he has had difficulty 
in securing work, and the family has had less income 
than in former years, when Mr. C. was working reg- 
ularly. Mrs. C., however, feels that the change in her 
husband more than compensates for the restricted 
income. She would ‘rather starve with a man than 
feast with an animal,’ and the present situation is 
heavenly compared with what it was. 
wa - 

“Social workers agree that because of prohibition 
and the better wages preceding the present depression, 
many families were able to accumulate savings which 
tided them over periods of unemployment. This view 
is substantiated by the fact that many families who 
eventually were forced to apply to the Family Welfare 
Society were able to carry themselves for months by 
drawing upon savings. The every-day contacts of the 
workers of the Family Welfare Society indicate with- 
out question the beneficial results of prohibition among 
families which they.visit. The only trouble with pro- 
hibition is its lack of enforcement.” 


President I’. C. Southworth’s report follows: 


“On April 20, 1922, I addressed to the deans of 486 


American colleges the following circular letter: 


“College students have been much criticised recently, 
especially in the public press, with reference to drinking 
habits. The accusation is frequent that prohibition has 
increased drinking among college students. 
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“An authoritative answer from the deans of American 
colleges would be of great interest and value at this time. 

“May we have a definite answer to the question, Has 
drinking increased among college students since Federal 
Prohibition came into effect? : 

“Any added statement you care to make, to be held 
strictly confidential, allowing only that the substance be 
summarized for publication, will be appreciated. 


‘Replies have been received from 308 of these, in- 
cluding all the leading Eastern colleges and univer- 
Sities, all the large state universities, the leading 
denominational colleges, schools of technology, and 
municipal universities. The tenor of the replies re- 
ceived was overwhelmingly in favor of the proposition 
that instead of an increase in the number of students 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquor since the 
passage of the prohibition amendment, there had been 
a marked decrease. 

“One hundred and eleven institutions, representing 
125,960 students, reported emphatically that there had 
been no increase in the consumption of liquor since 
the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. One hun- 
‘dred and thirty-three, representing 181,009 students, 
reported a positive decrease, many of them affirming 
that they know of no consumption of liquor whatever 
among the students at their institutions. Sixteen, 
representing 6,929 students, were unable to reply cat- 
egorically to the question, because they affirmed that 
there had been no drinking at their institutions either 
before or after the passage of the amendment. 

“One of the most interesting bits of information 
elicited from the replies was the fact that among the 
colleges for Negroes the drinking problem had never 
existed. The situation is summed up by Major Moton, 
president of Tuskegee, in words which I am permitted 
to use* 

“From an intimate acquaintance with educational 
institutions for Negroes covering a period of more than 
thirty years, I am happy to say that the drink habit 
has never been a problem in these institutions. 

“Turing this same period of time, I myself have 
been largely responsible for discipline in two of the 
largest institutions for Negro youth in America, and 
in all that time the number of instances in which it 
has been necessary to discipline any student for indul- 
gence in strong drink may be counted on the fingers 
of two hands. 

“‘<Among Negro students, the business of getting 
an education has been too serious a thing to admit 
of such indulgences. Besides that, the rules and reg- 
ulations in all these schools have themselves been and 
are still utterly discouraging to any such practices.’ 

“In the thirty women’s colleges to which, for the 
sake of completeness, the inquiry was addressed, drink- 
ing has never been a problem. The officers of these 
colleges are utterly without knowledge of the con- 
sumption of liquor of any kind by the students in 
attendance. 

“There were, however, among the colleges for men, 
thirteen exceptions to the prevailing opinion. Thirteen 
institutions representing 44,741 students,—the stu- 
dents in two of these colleges aggregating 36,104,— 
either reported or implied an increase in the consump- 
tion of liquor since the passage of the amendment. 
The causes assigned were various. The president of 
a Southern college affirmed that, in his judgment, con- 
ditions would be improved by a modification of the 
Volstead Act admitting light wines and beer. In the 
opinion of five others the alleged increase in drinking 
was due to the lax enforcement of the law. The reason 
put forward by others was the laxity of manners and 
morals incident upon the Great War and the fact that 
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many young men had contracted the habit of drinking 
while in Europe. The thirteen institutions to which 
I have referred are scattered from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Mississippi River; none being farther 
West than the Mississippi. Not one of my correspond- 
ents attributed the increased consumption of liquor 
exclusively to the adoption of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment. 

“The total number of colleges reporting no increase 
or a positive decrease in drinking was represented by 
a student body of 318,898. 

“A study of these letters from the presidents and 
deans of American colleges makes it clear that there 
has been, on the whole, a material diminution in the 
consumption of liquor by college students during the 
last three years. There is a natural tendency on the 
part of some young men to desire to do whatever has 
been explicitly forbidden. This tendency was partic- 
ularly in evidence during the year after the armistice 
and the enforcement of the Volstead Act was at first 
difficult and intermittent. The morale of the college, 
especially when located in a city, is colored by the 
morale of its environment. Young men who see their 
parents and elders breaking the law will be tempted 
to break the law themselves. There was, apparently, 
in some institutions considerable defiance of the law 
during the first year of prohibition, in a spirit of 
bravado. 

“As the enforcement of the law has become more 
effective, however, lawlessness has diminished until 
in the vast majority of American colleges the drink 
problem has ceased to exist. It will continue to be 
a problem in some of the metropolitan colleges until 
the law is more successfully enforced in the cities 
themselves. Sporadic cases of drinking by college men 
attract far more attention than formerly, and are, on 
account of the poorer quality of liquor consumed, 
attended by worse results. These cases, however, are 
becoming increasingly rare, and the sentiment of col- 
lege students throughout the country is setting more 
and more strongly against the illicit use of liquor. 

“College fraternities tend to frown upon the practice 
and to lend their assistance to the authorities in 
suppressing it. The explicit testimony, over their own 
signatures, of the 260 presidents and deans of Ameri- 
can colleges is quite sufficient to establish the fact that 
there has been an important diminution in drinking 
among college students since the passage of the High- 
teenth Amendment, and that in the majority of these 
colleges drinking has practically disappeared.” 


District Attorney Thomas C. O’Brien of Suffolk 
County spoke on “Law- Enforcement.” Mr. O’Brien 
said in part: “I feel that in most of our problems we 
are not putting our axe at the root of the evil. Your 
body believes that prohibition will decrease crime. 
We know that it has diminished the number of arrests. 
I feel, however, that we must begin our preventive 
work with the children, deal with the juveniles before 
they become offenders, prevent them from becoming 
offenders. I can’t help feeling that we are answerable 
for the boys and girls whose cases come before me; 
that the community is responsible in large measure 
for this large group of offenders.” 

At the business session, the following officers were 
elected: President, Rev. William L. Walsh; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. James A. Fairley; treasurer, Seymour H. 
Stone; secretary, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. Ernest 
G. Adams and Rey. Charles R. Joy were added to the 
directors. The other members of the board were re- 
elected. * 
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The Day of a New Unitarian Testimony 
Annual Meeting of the A. U. A. Replete with Evidence 


met for its ninety-seventh annual meeting in 

Tremont Temple, Tuesday, May 23. Rev. Theo- 
dore D. Bacon of Salem, Mass., introduced a motion 
to give the committee on findings, which recommends 
action on resolutions, the power to reject any petition 
which the committee considers not germane to the busi- 
ness of the Association. The motion was not carried. 

Frank C. Smith; Jr., chairman of the committee on 
findings, reported favorably at the opening of the af- 
ternoon session on a resolution proposing to join hands 
with President Harding in the attempt to outlaw war 
from the earth; and a resolution was introduced 
authorizing the Secretary of the Association to send 
greetings to Unitarian churches in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Remonstrant churches of Holland, the 
Unitarian churches of Khasi Hills, India, of New Zea- 
land, Italy, Transylvania, Japan, Palestine, and to the 
first Unitarian church in Czechoslovakia, in Prague. 
The resolutions were carried. A resolution to release 
men convicted under war-time legislation that has since 
been repealed, after a spirited debate was rejected by a 
standing vote of 886 to 239. 

Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of the Association, 
speaking of the progress of Unitarianism in Japan, 
explained that the faith had progressed to such an 
extent that American leadership was no longer needed 
there. “Our Japanese friends have our most heartfelt 
wishes,” he continued. “If at any future time they 
should wish to have a resident American director, our 
churches stand ready to consider sending an American 
minister, as we sent Dr. MacCauley to Japan a second 
time in 1900.” 

He reported that in Italy, Palestine, and Czecho- 
slovakia, the work was progressing; and in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, there had been organized what appears 
to be the beginning of a really notable movement. 
Icelandic, Finnish, and Norwegian churches have 
shown steady growth. 

Continuing, Mr. Cornish said: 


[om AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The spoken word always will be the chief way with the 
children. The Department of Religious Education has 
enjoyed the services of five additional field workers during 
the year, and of a secretary in the New York District, 
Mr. Fairley. The money pledged through the campaign 
has made much new work possible, work that is as yet 
only in its beginning. Among these developments is the 
sustentation of ministers receiving inadequate compensa- 
tion. The twelve grants made last year will show a far 
larger adjustment, as more funds are now available. 

Another item of satisfaction is the rejuvenation of our 
island home. Even as I speak, a carload of white paint is 
being ferried from Portsmouth to Star Island, the only 
island that has been wholly converted to religion. 


Henry M. Williams, Treasurer of the Association, 
said: “You are the Association, not a little group of 
officials. Without your hearty support our efforts are 
nothing. The duty of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is to carry on in a broad way. It is carrying on 
in the work of founding new churches. Set-backs are 
to be expected. Life is a curve—down and up. We 
hope that the ultimate curve of Unitarianism will be 
higher and higher. 

“Twenty-five years ago the assets of the American 
Unitarian Association were $200,000. To-day the assets 
are $4,000,000.” 

Mr. Williams described advamce made in the system 


of pensioning ministers, the Department of Religious 
Education, the Department of Publication, and the 
Laymen’s League. Speaking of Tum Curistian Rucis- 
Tur, he said that there were some who did not always 
agree with the editorials, and that it would be impos- 
sible to have a paper of strong convictions which would 
always be agreeable; the fact is, he added, the paper is 
more widely read and is more useful than ever before. 
“It is a good thing,” he concluded, “to have an editor 
who is up and coming, and who has the welfare of the 
denomination at heart.” 

The meeting assumed an international character 
when greetings were brought from the churches of 
Great Britain by Rev. Priestly Phillips of Porthcawl, 
Wales; by Rev. William Noordhoff from the Remon- 
strant churches of Holland; and from Rev. V. Kralicek 
of Czechoslovakia. . 

Rey. Priestly Phillips spoke as follows: 


Mr. President and members of the American Unitarian 
Association: It is with the greatest pleasure that I con- 
vey to you the greetings of the Unitarians of Great Britain 
and Ireland, fellow-workers with you in the cause of reli- 
gious freedom and progress. , 

The roots of our friendship trail away into the distant 
past. Whenever our minds turn to the New World, mem- 
ories of William Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, James 
Freeman Clarke, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and a host of 
others (some of whom are among us to-day) crowd in upon 
the mind. Some of them have vitally influenced the trend of 
our thought. The works of these matchless preachers and 
inspired thinkers are to be found in every manse and.-many 
a home. Your present efforts and accomplishments are no 
less an inspiration to us. : 

In the olden days a man’s education was considered in- 
complete without a period of foreign travel. An English 
Unitarian’s is certainly so to-day without a visit to the 
American Unitarian churches. It has been my privilege 
to move among you of late. I shall carry home to Eng- 
land a storehouse of the most precious memories. 

We may well be proud to belong to the forward-looking 

churches of the two great forward-looking nations of the 
world. We have a clear, vital message both for the in- 
dividual and the social groups. Indeed, it is we who are 
the true fundamentalists. 
_ We greet you, also, as citizens of the United States. Our 
friendship, which has already weathered many a storm but 
to grow stronger and richer with the passing years, can 
do more than all the armies and navies of the world to 
preserve the peace of mankind. May we rise together to 
our matchless opportunity. 


Speaking for Holland, and representing 20,000 listed 
members of Liberal churches, Rev. William Noordhoff, 
Leyden, addressed the delegates: 


There are several groups of religious liberals in Holland. 
It is a great honor to me to be present at this meeting of 
so many prominent Liberal workers of the United States, 
as a representative of one of these groups. I have the 
pleasure of bringing to the Unitarian churches of America 
the most cordial greetings of the Remonstrant churches of 
Holland. My church is grateful to the American Unita- 
rian Association that an opportunity has been given to her 
to express her feelings of friendship and fraternity. 

The Remonstrant Society feels itself very much akin to 
the American Unitarian church, for many reasons. Both 
arose as a reaction against a too rigid and too consistent 
dogmatism. In our case it was especially directed against 
the doctrine of predestination of the exceedingly Calvin- 
istic majority of the Dutch Reformed Church. This reac- 
tion, which was a manifestation of a very old undercur- 
rent of Dutch Protestantism, came to an actual outbreak 
in 1619. Then a group of ministers, preferring exile to 
hypocrisy, founded the Remonstrant Society. 

From its beginnings to the present day the Remonstrant 
church has maintained the principle of “Freedom and Tol- 
erance.” It has never demanded from its members or min- 
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isters the signing of any creed whatever. Consequently, 
when Liberal theology came, it found an open door in Re- 
monstrant churches. 

The Remonstrant Society alone includes a little over 
thirty congregations with about 20,000 members. It has 
entirely lost its special features in the rank of other Lib- 
eral groups and churches. It works together with the 
others for the coming of God’s Kingdom. And it is a won- 
derful satisfaction to us in Holland, in this hard time, to 
ee that for this great cause we are working with you, 
our brothers and sisters in this big country, with a people 
who are “People of Destiny” indeed. 

The only specialty, which is left over to the Remon- 
strants among: the Liberal churches of Holland is perhaps 
their old device: 


Unity in the Necessary,—Liberty in the Unnecessary,— 
in all things Love. 


In the spirit of these Golden Words I salute the Unita- 
rian churches of America. 


Professor Kralicek’s address in part was as follows: 


I represent the country of John Huss. The development 
of our nation was influenced especially by four men—Huss, 
Peter Chelcicky, Amos Comenius, and Thomas Masaryk, 
all of whom stood for Christian freedom. Seventy-two 
years ago, Bohemia was beginning her struggle with Vienna 
and Rome for her national, political, and religious freedom. 
Thomas Masaryk became the nation’s leader. He advo- 
eated that Bohemia start again from where she left off in 
1620. At the beginning of the European war he left Bo- 
hemia to begin revolutionary action against Austria. He 
was successful and became president of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. Under his leadership a liberal constitution was 
adopted in which political freedom, social justice, and reli- 
gious liberty were made the fundamentals of our national 
life. 

Since February, 1921, more than one million peopleshave 
left the Roman Catholic Church, which they were com- 
pelled to join. Many are seeking the pure Christian reli- 
gion of their fathers. Ideals of Christian freedom, Chris- 
tian life, Christian education, and Christian citizenship 
are becoming more and more powerful. We believe they 
will be realized in our national life and make the best 
foundation for a lasting democracy, social righteousness, 
_and the economic development of our country. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in his twenty-second address as 
President of the Association, explained that he was the 
liaison officer, who had a part in all the enterprises 
recorded in the reports of the twelve departments. 
He must see that all his associates work together in an 
effective team without overlapping or overlooking. 
The President must bring unity into the wholesome 
variety of the adventure, and combine differing gifts 
for the advance of the entire cause. He went on to say: 


We rejoice in diversities of gifts and diversities of min- 
istration. Unity in our observation and conviction comes 
not by elimination, or absorption, or legislation, but by 
growth in open-mindedness, in hospitality, in brotherly 
love. It means not, as some would have it, a reduced reli- 
gion. We would always be seekers after the truth. We 
must be active in good works. 

At this annual gathering we come out of our separate 
traditions, our local prejudices, our legitimate preferences 
for one or another way of doing things, and we discover 
that our very diversities represent the comprehensiveness 
of our faith and fellowship. We lay aside for the time 
our cares and fears, and refresh ourselves with new reaches 
of vision. We emphasize the convictions that we hold in 

-eommon. We renew faith and courage. 

It is not difficult to show results in a business sense. 
The statistics are before you. The record of your growth 
in numbers and resources is a legitimate encouragement. 
But I wish I had the power to weave about these facts 
‘the rainbow of sentiment and romance. I wish I could 
clothe your associated endeavors with personality and 

_make them appear to you as the embodiment of the hopes 
and fears and aspirations of four generations. 

Yet what we have done and what has been done for us 
is still only preparation; the sketch of a picture which it is 
our task to fill with color and light, or to mar with our 
incompetence. . 

We unseal, then, again the fountain of idealism. We 
renew faith and courage, and I trust return to our homes 
and our several posts of service reinforced by a new sense 
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of the significance of our common tasks, and eager to pur- 
sue the ideals that must ever journey before us and that 
we shall never overtake. 


The commissioning of the three delegates who are 
again to carry the friendship and co-operation of Uni- 
tarians in America to Unitarians in Transylvania was 
a feature of the meeting. In assigning the delegates, 
Dr. Eliot said: 


Two years ago the Association commissioned three 
trusted representatives of our fellowship to go on a mis- 
sion of reconciliation and brotherly good-will to the 
churches of our faith in distant Transylvania. They ecar- 
ried relief to suffering people. They bore assurance to 
our anxious fellow-workers that though cast down they 
were not forsaken of their former friends, and though 
troubled on every side they might still look forward to 
brighter days. Their mission was successfully accom- 
plished. They were able to visit all the churches, to re- 
vive hearts that were despondent, to heal enmities, to lift 
some heavy burdens. They re-established the communica- 
tions long broken by the exigencies and disasters of war, 
and opened a door of utterance to those long held in the 
bondage of silence. 

Since that time we have been able to welcome in America 
a representative of the Consistory of the Unitarian 
churches in Hungary and Transylvania, and through the 
efforts of our diligent and faithful committee to establish 
personal relationships of fraternal help and sympathy be- 
tween more than a hundred Unitarian churches in Amer- 
ica and an equal number of Unitarian churches in 
Transylvania. 

We are led to believe that conditions in Transylvania, 
while not yet stable or satisfactory, are improving. It 
remains true, however, that the people of the Unitarian 
churches in Transylvania still find themselves strangers 
in their own home and foreigners in their native land. 
They are deprived of many of the resources upon which 
they formerly relied. They are beset. with anxieties and 
must endure many adversities. We propose to send in the 
coming summer another band of representatives to bear a 
message of spiritual fortitude to the churches and new 
pledges of our fraternal solicitude for their welfare 
Louis Craig Cornish, -Palfrey Perkins, Harold E. B. 
Speight. 

In the name of the American Unitarian Association and 
by the authority committed to me, I commission you to 
carry our affectionate greetings and our pledges of co-op- 
erative good-will to our perplexed and distressed fellow- 
workers in Transylvania. Your errand is not political or 
commercial, and does not include the discussion of the vexed 
questions of national boundaries and racial domination. 
It is the mission of Christian fellowship and service. You 
will convey our salutations to the Bishop and Consistory 
of the Hungarian Unitarian churches and to as many of 
the parish churches in Transylvania as you may be able to 
visit. You will counsel with the ministers and office- 

. bearers of these churches and of the church in Budapest, 
and I trust that you will also visit and salute the newly 

-formed band of free Christians in Prague and pay your 
respect and ours to the beloved President of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic, who has twice honored us by his 
presence on this platform. You will encourage the 
churches to develop their own resources and to carry on 
their educational and religious work with courage and con- 
fidence, and you will assure them of our unfailing 
friendship. 

May God give you grace and strength to discharge this 
commission with equal discretion and zeal and to fulfill 
the purposes that animate your own minds and hearts. 


Dr. Minot Simons discussed the building of a Liberal 
church. He explained that it had been a great year 
Three new 
churches have been organized, mission services have 
been held in ten cities, twenty-three churches have been 
revived, and twenty churches have been helped with 
needed equipment. We have concluded that we must 
move forward together, unimpeded by the drag of 
church failures. 

Continuing, the speaker said: 

The past year has been a notable one in church build- 


ing made possible by the Membership Campaign. Prac- 
tically all our churches have through this campaign been 
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engaged in church building, and in many of them it has 
been a remarkable experience. Its significance is appar- 
ent to all of us who see it standing out from a background 
of traditional Unitarian indifference to organized religion. 

The fact is that Unitarians are now engaged in a new 
campaign of testimony. The world needs nothing more 
than it needs the stabilizing influence of a rational reli- 
gious faith. Individualism in religion can be overdone and 
become a source of weakness. Unitarian churches have 
become conscious of that weakness, and a spontaneous de- 
sire has appeared among them to remove it. 

The Membership Campaign has given our churches their 
opportunity to testify to the faith that is in them, and to 
assume more definitely the bonds of spiritual freedom. The 
result has been that ten thousand new members have been 
received this year. The result of this Membership Cam- 
paign has been a. more definite commitment of our Liberal 
churches to their common cause. Now what has been the 
moving incentive in all this building and rebuilding of 
Liberal churches? The answer is to bear witness to the 
Truth. It is the noblest of all impelling motives. 

The modern man is appalled to see on every hand the 
most fantastic notions associated with religion, swaying 
the minds and hearts of men. We see the superstitions of 
the world’s childhood brought into the life of to-day, super- 
stitions long discredited by the world’s science, and yet 
actually tyrannizing over the souls of living men as though 
the natural sciences had never been born. It is amazing 
to see multitudes misled by such things, and to see other 
multitudes practically renouncing religion because of them. 

We summon all serious-minded people to share our reli- 
gion—the religion of spiritual power and constructive in- 
fluence—with us. We believe that we are called of God 
and man to build churches of our faith which shall help 
our country and the world to face the supreme duty of 
the hour and to keep to the straight path of truth in every 
concern of life. 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, now missionary-at-large, 
spoke on “Building a Liberal Faith.” He maintained 
that the basis of Christian unity is spiritual life, not 
speculation. Creeds cannot be the basis of unity. The 
Christian Church is the society of those who adore and 
aspire, and who seek the kingdom of God by Christ’s 
method and in his spirit. 

Proceeding, he said: 


Our common Christianity to-day encounters two grave 
difficulties: first, the uncertainty and insecurity of the his- 
toric creeds ; second, the senseless number of our divisions. 
The irresistible progress of historical science and the se- 
verer demands of the human conscience have brought a 
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crisis to the creeds. Modernism exists in every church, 
and modernism means that thoughtful men and women 
find their reason embarrassed, and their moral sense dis- 
tressed by what they are asked to believe. 

It is not we Liberals who say this. The discontent in - 
every orthodox church in Christendom proclaims it. The 
result of it is that there is dawning upon the Christian 
mind the conviction that nothing so insincere as creeds, 
nothing so beset, can possibly be the substance of the Chris- 
tian faith. For that faith is life, not conjecture. 

' For many years Liberal Christianity has maintained, 
despite opposition and scorn, that God, the soul, love of 
truth, the moral law, and Christ’s example are the lasting 
substance of religion. The best religious thought of our 
time is moving to this position. The accidental is being 
separated from the essential. The intellectual statement 
of Unitarian faith is held by thousands in other churches. 
Sometimes they avow it, and are disciplined for doing so; 
but more often it is not avowed, but is secretly held until 
a day more fayorable shall dawn. 

As the Unitarian has long maintained that creeds are 
not of the substance of faith, however important they are, 
so he declares to-day that creeds cannot give the churches 
what they are seeking. With the sense of the living God 
deep within us, we shall show the way to the soul as we 
have already shown it to the mind of this age. Without 
this, everything is lost: with it, everything is won. 


The following officers were declared elected: Pres- 
ident (for one year), Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, 
Mass. Vice-Presidents (for one year) : from Northern 
New England, James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; from 
Southern New England, Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 
R.I.; from Middle States, Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; from Southern States, George Soulé, New 
Orleans, La.; from Central West, Arthur E. Morgan, 
Dayton, Ohio; from Rocky Mountain States, Charles 
A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col.; from Pacific Coast, Ed- 
ward T. Williams, Berkeley, Calif.; from Dominion of 
Canada, Murray E. Williams, Montreal, P.Q. Secre- 
tary (for one year), Louis C. Cornish, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Secretary (for one year), W. Forbes Robert- 
son, Arlington, Mass. Treasurer (for one year), Henry 
M. Williams, Boston, Mass. Directors (for three 
years), Mrs. Frances H. Dewey, Worcester, Mass.; 
William G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, Ore.; Richard Harte, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; George S. Hobbes, Portland, Me. ; 
Albert L. Rohrer, Schenectady, N.Y.; John E. Thayer, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Ministers’ First Meeting as Large Union 


Union, held Monday morning, May 22, in King’s 

Chapel, Rev. Fred Alban Weil, president, said 
in opening the meeting: “This is the first annual meet- 
ing of the Ministerial Union, as representative of all 
Unitarian ministers in the United States and Canada. 
The occasion is significant. Our denomination has con- 
cluded successful campaigns for money and members, 
but without united ministerial leadership it will fail 
of efficiency. 

“For the first time we are enabled to express our- 
selves as a body. This expression of opinion may be 
made by any minister through securing five other minis- 
ters to second a resolution, which is then placed upon a 
postal ballot. We should pledge ourselves to the finest 
co-operation with willingness to sacrifice the individual 
if necessary for the good of the whole. This pledge 
should be ours to-day. In time we shall be able to per- 
fect the usefulness of our organization. Building upon 
the present, the future offers possibilities, bounded only 
by united effort, for the welfare of our work.” 


Ae THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Ministerial 


Rev. Maxwell Savage, taking for his subject, “Pros- 
pect, not Retrospect,” said that the success of Unita- 
rianism will depend upon an increasing consciousness 
of the Church Universal with a corresponding increase 
in the spirit of co-operation, and an increasing em- 
phasis upon the spiritual side of religion. “The trouble 
with the world to-day,” he observed, “goes back to 
the war, to the fact that millions of men and women 
have lost their old faith and have not gained a new 
one. 

“We have overemphasized works, social and all the 
rest, to the detriment of the faith. The restoration of 
faith is the challenge to-day.” 

The meeting heard the report on the mail ballot 
which was taken with reference to a change of name | 
of the Union, and the formation of an advisory edito- 
rial board for Tum Curist1an Rucister, composed of 
twelve Unitarians representative of the whole denom- 
ination. The vote was strongly favorable to such a 
board. The name of the Ministerial Union was changed 
to the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
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“But Did You Think of Old Antonio?” 


Two men were talking about religion. One was an artist. The 
other was a minister. It was the minister who, strangely enough, 
complained of the artificial notion people get of religion from the 
hurches. What is religion? 

“How many sermons tell us,” he said, “that we ought to make 
our daily work our religion? Hardly any, hardly ever. You see so 
many pious souls who amount to nothing, because they have never 
learned (the church has never told them) that it is the religious 
opportunity of our lives to choose the calling that suits us best, and 
put our souls into it, and do every part of our job ‘as to God’s law.’ 

“To love one’s work is the greatest gospel, because to one’s work 


Stradivarius 
GEORGE ELIOT 


Your soul was lifted by the wings to-day 
Hearing the master of the violin; 

You praised him, praised the great Sebagtian too 
Who made that fine Chaconne; but did you think 
Of old Antonio Stradivari?—him 

Who a good century and a half ago 

Put his true work in that brown instrument 
And by the nice adjustment of its frame 

Gave it responsive life, continuous 

With the master’s finger-tips and perfected 

Like them by delicate rectitude of use. 


No simpler man than he: he never cried, 
“Why was I born to this monotonous task 
Of making violins?” or flung them down 

To suit with hurling act a well-hurled curse 
At labor on such perishable stuff. 

Hence neighbors in Cremona held him dull, 
Called him a slave, a mill-horse, a machine, 
Begged him to tell his motives or to lend 

A few gold pieces to a loftier mind. 


Naldo, a painter of eclectic school, 


Knowing all tricks of style at thirty-one, 

And weary of them, while Antonio 

At sixty-nine wrought placidly his best, 

Making the violin you heard to-day— 

Naldo would tease him oft to tell his aims. 
“Perhaps thou hast some pleasant vice to feed— 
The love of louis d’ors in heaps of four, 

Hach violin a heap—lI’ve naught to blame; 

My vices waste such heaps. But then, why work 
With painful nicety? ... 


Antonio then: 
“T like the gold—well, yes—but not for meals. 
And as my stomach, so my eye and hand, 


Have hunger that can never feed on. coin. 
Who draws a line and satisfies his soul, 
Making it crooked where it should be straight? 


God be praised, 
Antonio Stradivari has an eye 
That winces at false work and loves the true, 
With hand and arm that play upon the tool 
As willingly as any singing bird 
Sets him to sing his morning roundelay, 
Because he likes to sing and likes the song.” 


Then Naldo: ‘“’T’ is a petty kind of fame 
At best, that comes of making violins; 
And saves no masses, either. Thou wilt go 
To purgatory none the less.” 

But he: 
“Tl were purgatory here to make them ill; 


one gives the greatest portion of one’s life. People still say religion 
is feeling right about some sacred thing or thinking right about 
some doctrinal idea; but I say, it is working right at some useful 
calling. Sunday service, do we say? No, but Monday service rather, 
Tuesday service, and every day of the week at our work. That is 
what our worship should fit us for,—our work,—so that we go down 
to the city or the country with joy in our hearts.” 

“Yes,” said the artist; “and have you never read George Eliot’s 
‘Stradivarius’ ?” 

se then he took the volume of her poems from the shelf and 
read: 


And for my fame—when any master holds 

’Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 

He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 

Made violins, and made them of the best. 

The masters only know whose work is good: 

They will choose mine, and while God gives them skill 
I give them instruments to play upon, 

God choosing me to help Him.” 


: “What! were God 
At fault for violins, thou absent?” 


“Yes; 
He were at fault for Stradivari’s work.” 


“Why, many hold Giuseppe’s violins 
As good as thine.” 


“May be: they are different. 
His quality declines: he spoils his hand 
With over-drinking. But were his the best, 
He could not work for two. My work is mine, 
And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
I should rob God— ... 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
I say, not God Himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help Him. I am one best 
Here in Cremona, using sunlight well 
To fashion finest maple till it serves 
More cunningly than throats, for harmony. 
’T is rare delight: I would not change my skill 
To be the Emperor with bungling hands, 
And lose my work, which comes as natural 
As self at waking.” 


“Thou art little more 
Than a deft potter’s wheel, Antonio; 
Turning out work by mere necessity 
And lack of varied function. ... 


... Steady work 
Turns genius to a loom; the soul must lie 
‘Like grapes beneath the sun till ripenesS comes 
And mellow vintage. I could paint you now 
The finest Crucifixion ; yesternight 
Returning home I saw it on a sky 
Blue-black, thick-starred. I want two louis d’ors 
To buy the canvas and the costly blues— 
Trust me a fortnight.” 


“Where are those last two 
I lent thee for thy Judith?—her thou saw’st 
In saffron gown, with Holofernes’ head 
And beauty all complete?’ 


“She is but sketched: 
I lack the proper model—and the mood. 
A great idea is an eagle’s egg, 
Craves time for hatching; while the eagle sits, 
Feed her.” 


“Tf thou wilt call thy pictures eggs 
I call the hatching, Work. ’T is God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands: He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 5 ; 
Without Antonio. Get thee to thy easel.” 
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Modern Quakerism 
ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


Society of Friends is three cen- 
old. Yet until now “the people 
Quakers” have lacked anything 
like a history candid, impartial, system- 
atic, adequate, and trustworthy. The 
record of the heroisms and martyrdoms 
of the members of. -this sect has been 
buried in a mass of pamphlets, memoirs, 
reminiscences, and periodicals all more or 
less biased and partaking of the nature 
of special pleading. Now, at length, the 
long-felt want has been supplied. Quaker 
Christianity now possesses a chronicle as 
good as, if not better than, those of the 
other Christian denominations. For the 
past fourteen years a history of British 
and American Quakerism, from its earli- 
est beginnings in 1625 to the close of the 
nineteenth century, has been under con- 
struction, of which the final volumes* 
have just appeared. The entire work 
has been done thoroughly and well—so 
well, in fact, that the result is likely to 
be accepted as authoritative and final. 
Its high value and general quality will be 
recognized when it is known that the 
editor of the entire series, as well as the 
author, in whole or in part, of the seven 
volumes comprising it, is Rufus M. Jones, 
who is not only the leading member of the 
communion in this country and professor 
of philosophy in Haverford College, but 
a scholar of international reputation, a 
fearless thinker, and a recognized author- 
ity upon the subject of Christian mysti- 
cism. Professor Jones has brought to his 
task trained scholarship, clear insight, an 
historical sense inherently sound, plus es- 
sential fair-mindedness and abundant en- 
thusiasm. He writes, manifestly, con 
amore. The result is a work calculated 
to remove much of the ignorance and 
misapprehension with which the Quaker 
tenets and manner of life are still in 
many minds persistently associated. In 
spite of his external eccentricities of dress 
and speech, the Quaker has been no slight 
factor in the progress of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The early Friends were men of clear vi- 
sion and indomitable courage. Under 
their drab beat hearts fired with a lofty 
idealism. No people, in proportion to 
their numbers, suffered more heavily for 
conscience’ sake, bore more unflinching 
witness to the truth. Representing the 
extreme left wing of Protestant non-con- 
formity, the Reformation carried to its 
logical conclusions, standing valiantly for 
the denial of all man-made authority in 
matters of religion, for the direct and 
immediate access of every individual to 
Deity, these Puritans of the Puritans, 
convinced that God speaks directly to His 
children, waited in all things for illu- 
mination from on high, and when it came, 
were obedient to the heavenly yision even 


The 
turies 
called 


*THE LATER PERIODS OF QUAKERISM. By 
Rufus M. Jones, M.A, D.D.. Two Volumes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


unto death. Better still, this serene de- 
pendence upon the promptings of the 
inner light bred in them a faith in the 
essential dignity of human nature which 
moved them not only to adopt complete 
democracy in the administration of their 
own affairs, but rendered them peculiarly 
sensitive to social injustice and every 
form of human need. The consequence 
was that throughout their history they 
have Deen the pioneers in many kinds of 
social reform. In organized movements 
for the relief of the prisoner and the 
slave, for industrial justice and prohibi- 
tion, for the care of the Indian and the 
Negro, for education, equal suffrage, and 
the abolition of war, these people have 
shown themselves far in advance of their 
contemporaries. In these, and a myriad 
other works of service and self-sacrifice, 
they have been first in the field. For 
three centuries, organized Christianity 
has but followed where they led. 

As their title intimates, it is with the 
more recent history of the Quakers that 
the latest volumes in the series concern 
themselves. Their predecessors have dealt 
with “The Spiritual Reformers in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” “The 
Beginnings of Quakerism,” “The Quakers 
in the American Colonies.” Dr. Jones 
now turns to the consideration of “The 
Later Periods of Quakerism.” His chap- 
ters contain an abundance of interesting 
material. For one thing, they indicate 
how history, even Christian history, re- 
peats itself. The vitality of every sect 
depends upon successive returns to reality. 
The continued life of every denomination 
is conditioned upon the ability to keep 
fresh, to preserve its contacts with the 
life at the heart of the universe unim- 
paired. To survive, it is compelled to 
pass through a series of erystallizations 
and upheavals. Always, within it two 
hostile forces are locked in a veritable 
grapple to the death. Unless from time 
to time fresh enthusiasm and a new pas- 
sion for self-sacrifice can overcome the 
tendency to grow hard and rigid and 
settle on its lees, it is doomed. It has 
entered upon a permanent meditation with 
death. During the past two hundred 
years, the Society of Friends strikingly 
reveals the operation of this eternal prin- 
ciple, as it also proves the complementary 
truth that no religion can develop inde 
pendently of its environment. Its thought 
and action are inevitably colored by secu- 
lar events. However it may change ex- 
ternal conditions, it is changed by them. 


lis 
Nature is subdued 


To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 


To this general rule, Quakerism offers 
no exception. It has its dips and rises, 
its times of ebb and flow. Beginning 
with a consecration passionate and mag- 
nificently unselfish, it thrived under per- 
secution, succeeded in the face of over- 
whelming obstacles. But with public rec- 
ognition and the gradual disappearance 
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of the need for martyrdom, slowly its 
early spirit evaporated. Its pristine vigor 
slackened. Its spirit changed from posi- 
tive to negative, from dynamic to statie. 
During the early years of the eighteenth 
century, under such leaders as Fénelon 
and Madame Guyon, the Quietist move- 
ment, a kind of counter-reformation, 
spread through Europe. This movement 
Quakerism surrendered to, becoming its 
finest flower. A period of interest in the 
ology and organization followed, which in 
its turn gave place to a new era, big 
with vital possibilities. In England, the 
influence of the Wesleyan revival, and in 
this country the influence of the Great 
Awakening, made itself felt among the 
followers of Fox and Penn. As by an 
earthquake, their society found itself 
shaken from turret to foundation-stone. 
Championed by Elias Hicks, the great 
separation took place, the liberal wing 
withdrawing to form an organization of 
its own, while the conservatives further 
divided and subdivided. Since then, both 
orthodox and heterodox have revealed a 
strength and vitality out of all proportion 
to their smallness in numbers. By the 
middle of the last century, the movement 
had substantially expanded into the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and well onward toward 
the Pacific slope. Among the orthodox 
Friends, always the larger body, this in- 
crease in numbers was attended by a 
eurious drift away from their original 
customs and ideas. Their meetings be- 
came churches, with settled ministers. 
Definite orders of worship were intro- 
duced. Singing became a part of wor- 
ship. Familiar habits of dress and speech 
yanished. Friends became like the world’s 
people. The end of the movement seemed 
to be only a question of. time. But one 
basic element in the Quaker character 
had survived through all changes, that 
passion for social service which had ever 
been one of its dominant characteristics. 
The Quaker has always been sensitive to 


_the needs of humanity. With him, the 


ery of human suffering and injustice has 
never fallen upon deaf ears. This all 
along has saved him from himself. ‘The 
passion for service, expressing itself in the 
war against war, the establishment of 
good schools, the crusade for better 
prisons and asylums, against the evils of 
intemperance, the eagerness to bind up the 
wounds of those fallen in battle, to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, protect the 
persecuted and oppressed, again and again 
has flamed up in his heart with a radi- 
ance and a power that weakening tend- 
encies both internal and external have 
been powerless to subdue. The result is 
that Quaker Christianity to-day finds it- 
self in a situation far from hopeless. Its 
spirit remains as tenacious and vigorous 
as in days of yore. One hopeful tendency 
now making itself felt is a gradual draw- 
ing together of its two main groups after 
more than a century of separation, while 
the service rendered by these people on* 
the battlefields of the World War was 
far and away superior to that of any 
other religious denomination. 

All this, and much more, Dr. Jones re- 


cords with a force and insight that ren- " 
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_ der his pages absorbingly interesting. An 


inspiring factor in his history is the prom- 
inence given to the biographical element. 
Especially valuable are his chapters on 
Whittier and John Bright, and “The 
Most Significant Religious Tendencies of 
the Nineteenth Century.’ What he says 

' Quietism can truthfully be accepted as 
a statement of the author’s interpreta- 
tion of his entire subject. “It is a strange 


‘story, a Pilgrim’s Progress toward a real 


City of God, but a story full of bafflement 
and tragedy as well as of noble, high- 
Spirited endeavor.” In the final analysis, 
however, the most valuable factor in 
these volumes is less the chronicle of a 
single sect than the larger truth they 
proclaim, a truth which is at once an in- 
spiration and a warning to every variety 
of denominational Christianity, the truth 
that for the church no less than for the 
individual the way of life is the way of 
renunciation. Seeking to save its own 
life, any church will lose it. Only by 
losing its life for the sake of others can 
it survive. Furthermore, the author has 
this true word of warning for all pro- 
gressives: “No great spiritual movement 
ever flourishes on the mere liberty to be- 
lieve whatever one wishes. The Kingdom 
of God is not achieved by proclamations 
against creeds and declarations of faith. 
What really matters for the progress of 
the Kingdom after all is the possession 
of some guiding vision, the grasp of some 
truth in comparison with which every- 
thing else on earth sinks into minor im- 
portance. No religious fellowship has a 
place of prophetic leadership in the life 
of humanity until it is mastered by some 
positive principle that comes as an evan- 
gel to the ears of weary and heavy-laden 
men. The negative note is always a 
handicap in spiritual undertakings.” 


Child Culture 
Tun HnattHy CHILD rromM Two TO SHVEN. 
By Francis Hamilton Maccarthy, M.D, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Mmetinc Your CuHILp’s PropLuMs. By 
Miriam Finn Scott. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. 
CHILD VERSUS PARENT. By Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
To thinking parents no problem is more 
vital than the sane guidance of their chil- 
dren. A child is raw material to be made 
or marred, and, in the face of the “new 
psychology,” parents are waking up to 


‘the fact that the first few years in the 


home are all-important. Each of the 
three books named above is helpful in its 
own way. The Healthy Child from Two 
to Seven rightly places a nation’s most 
priceless resource in the health of its 
little children. The author gives in clear 
detail the principles underlying nutrition 
and general physical care, and includes 
enlightening chapters on the simple, nor- 
mal training best suited to pre-school 
years. Any child whose development de- 
pends on its specific guidance must have 
a sound neryous system with which to 
face later life, In Meeting Your Child’s 
Problems all parents will feel at home, as 
the book pictures an every-day home with 
its daily routine and its familiar prob- 
lems. Mrs. Scott thinks the first six years 
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in the life of a child are the most mal- 
leable, and she urges parents during this 
period to make, by sympathy and example, 
indelible impressions which will last 
through life. As children get older, 
though some problems disappear, others 
take their places, Rabbi Wise faces the 
“irrepressible conflict” which in many 
homes prevails: between parents and chil- 
dren. To make home harmonious he 
urges, on both sides, companionship, cour- 
tesy, and consideration. For the comfort 
of parents who are perhaps unduly fear- 
ful of some of the extravagant ways of 
youth, the author quotes Professor Perry: 
“The children’s end of the family is its 
budding, forward-looking end: the adults’ 
end is, at best, its root. There is a pro- 
found law of life by which buds and roots 
grow in opposite directions.” The book 
includes interesting and profitable chap- 
ters on the ideals and observances of the 
Jewish home, the harmony of which 
rests largely on the teaching of the He- 
brew Bible: “And he shall turn the heart 
of the parents to the children and the 
heart of the children to the parents.” 
From different viewpoints these three 
books agree that the home is the strongest 
influence in the life of every child. 


Hamlin Garland Remembers 

A DAUGHTER OF THH MippLe Borpnr. 
Hamlin Garland. 
Company. 

Hamlin Garland deserves the gratitude 
of America for having pictured, as no 
other writer has done, a phase of its life 
that has passed forever. His interpreta- 
tion of the American Indian, his stories 
of the pioneer life of the old Middle West, 
and his understanding appreciation of the 
problems of this wilderness of a former 
time have earned for him a peculiar place 
in American letters, This book, which 
carries forward the story of A Son of 
the Middle Border, is autobiographical. 
It tells of his young manhood, the wooing 
and winning of his wife (who is the 
“daughter” of the title), his life at the 
old homestead in Wisconsin, his literary 
struggles and successes, his acquaintance 
with various notables, his trips for the 
study at first hand of the Indian and 
withal the delightful story of the vicissi- 
tudes and joys of his intimate home life. 
The honesty (intellectual as well as 
moral), the broad humanity, and the 
idealism of the man are everywhere ap- 
parent. The book is throughout capital 
reading. ———— ¥F. B. 8. 


By 
New York: The Macmillan 


The Truth about Russia 


THROUGH THED RUSSIAN RNVOLUTION. By 
Albert Rhys Williams. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 

This is a positive, forceful, and readable 
story of the fall of the Czar and the rise 
of popular rule in Russia. The author 
is a close and sympathetic friend of So- 
viet government, but he offers, without 
prejudice, a convincing argument. A per- 
son reading the book, whatever his pre- 
conceived notions, will conclude that the 
newspapers have told only half the story 
of the rise and reign of Bolshevism, and 
that the underlying facts have been kept 
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from the people. Whether the author 
had in mind the French Reyolution or 
not, there is a striking parallel in his 
book between that and the Russian Up- 
heaval. According to his description, his- 
tory has not exactly repeated itself, and 
yet has as nearly repeated itself as the 
difference between the French and Rus- 
sian temperament would allow. Scenes 
enacted in Petrograd correspond to deeds 
done by the revolutionists in Paris. The 
war of the classes is similar. The en- 
thusiasm of Red and White guards finds 
a parallel in that of the groups developed 
in France during the Red Terror. How- 
ever, aS Mr. Williams clearly shows, the 
revolution in Russia is colored by ques- 
tions of the day, notably those of labor 
and capitalism. He is quite hopeful of 
the outcome; and urges the nations of 
Europe and the United States to recognize 
the Soviet government, believing that is 
the only way to solve Russia’s industrial 
and economic problems and make that 
country again useful to the world. 
Eo, C: 


More about China 

Bryonp SHANGHAI By Harold Speakman. 
With eight paintings in color by the author. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 

Recent developments in China give an 
added interest to any information about 
Chinese life and character. What Mr. 
Speakman has to tell, is told so vivaciously 
and entertainingly that he who reads the 
first ten pages of the book is bound to 
read on to the end. Mr. Speakman is pri- 
marily an artist, keenly sensitive to the 
picturesque and colorful; but he is also 
humanist and humorist, appreciative of 
the human yalues in every situation that 
confronts him. He comprehends, and 
makes his readers comprehend, the fine 
and winsome .as well as the sterling and 
reliable human traits in the Chinese; in 
the plain people, the coolies, the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, as well as 
in the men of light and leading, scholars, 
philosophers, statesmen. Thus he leads 
us to hope that in the Chinese we have the 
material out of which eventually a great 
nation may be made. China is here pre- 
sented to us not so much as a yellow 
peril as a golden opportunity. A. M. L. 


The English Army through French Eyes 

GHNERAL BRAMBLDE. By André Maurois. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The English soldier seen through the 
keen eye of the Frenchman Maurois is 
a most entertaining person. Continuing 
in unconnected incidents the doings of a 
small group of officers met first in The 
Silence of Colonel Bramble, this book is 
a welcome addition to war fiction. Colo- 
nel Bramble is now a general, whose pet 
hobby is his gramophone; he says little;. 
but exerts an influence. Dr. O’Grady, 
Colonel Parker, and Aurelle the inter- 
preter, all figure more or less prominently, 
but it seems to fall to the Infant Dundas, 
sometimes known as the Cherub, to really 
take first place. Each chapter illustrates 
in satirical vein a British characteristic. 
The satire is always of the kindly variety, 
and the humor is not always as pointed 
as we expect it to be; however, it makes 
very good reading. H. M. P. 
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Calls to Out-of-Door Land 


HELEN P. METZGER 


Don’t you hear, soft and clear, 

Calls to Out-of-Door Land? 
.Calls to stray and to play 

In Happy-Evermore Land? 
Breezes coax little folks 

Races to be running. 
Sunbeams smile,. “Rest awhile 

On this bank we’re sunning.” 
Stream’s gay song, “Come along; 

Water's fine for, wading.” 
Flowers gay softly say, 

“Pick us ere we're fading.” 
Tree-tops shout: “What you "bout? 

Don’t you hear us saying, 
‘*Tis the time for a climb. 

Why are you delaying? ” 
Don’t you hear voices clear 

Call to Out-of-Door Land? 
Then away to your play 

In Happy-Evermore Land. 


What Johnnie did when the Bears 
Came 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Johnnie was never known as a brave 
boy until after his adventure with three 
bears. The fact is, he was so timid his 
father was ashamed of him, and his 
mother used to read him tales of brave 
men and tell him thrilling stories about 
courageous deeds of his own ancestors, 
just to make a man of him if possible. She 
said she didn’t like to feel that her son 
was afraid of his own shadow. Johnnie 
was ten years old and the only brother 
his three sisters had; as his mother often 
explained to him, he was their natural 
protector. The little girls, of course, 
thought he was braver than a lion. 

These children lived on a wilderness 
farm in the North Woods not far from 
Old Mackinaw. To this day there are 
many bears living in these woods. Last 
year there were so many of them living 
in what is known as the Black River 
District, that the farmers were obliged to 
watch their flocks of sheep all the time. 
The bears grew so bold that they began 
to kill sheep in broad daylight. 

Johnnie was glad when school closed 
that summer, because he always expected 
to meet a bear on his way to school or 
coming home. The teacher met a bear 
one morning, but it was a gentle bear 
and didn’t even offer to shake hands when 
the teacher looked at him as much as to 
say, “You are a perfect stranger to me, 
sir!” Perhaps she hurt the bear's feel- 
ings, because he turned away and walked 
straight into a blackberry thicket without 
‘saying a word. 

The children laughed when the teacher 
told them about her adventure with the 
bear, and were much interested. Several 
little boys and girls said that their 
fathers and mothers had told them that 
on meeting a bear the thing to do is to 
whistle or sing, or, if possible, to climb 
a slender tree. Johnnie, though, turned 
pale and really couldn't give himself nor 
any one else a bit of advice about what 
to do on meeting a bear. He was always 
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ready to say his “T-thank-you” prayers 
late in the afternoon of every school-day 
when he and the two little school-going 
sisters reached home safely. 

Johnnie believed that when school 
closed, his troubles would be ended so far 
as bears are concerned, even though he 
did hear stories every day about how 
many sheep were being killed by bears. 
He did hope that the bears wouldn’t get 
any of his father’s sheep. 

One summer night, though, after the 
chores were done, Johnnie felt strange 
ereeps going up his back, and he felt the 
strangest feeling in his scalp, as if every 
hair in his head was standing straight 
up. He knew he felt more frightened 
just then than the teacher did when she 
met her bear. Now this is the thing that 
scared Johnnie so that he couldn’t sleep 
half that night. He heard his father say 
to his mother: 

“We shall have to watch our little flock 
of sheep every day or the bears will 
surely get them, especially late in the 
afternoon. When we go to work to-mor- 
row we shall take Johnnie with us to 
watch the sheep!” 

That settled it! Johnnie went with 
his father and Uncle Tom next day when 
they fared forth to work in the field under 
the juniper hill. Johnnie was so scared 
that his knees trembled, but he didn’t 
Say anything, because talk was worse 
than useless. His father despised cowards. 

“Now, son,” his father said when he 
left the little boy under a tree on top of 
the hill, “all you need to do is to keep 
an eye on the sheep down there in the 
meadow, and if you see a bear anywhere 
in sight below, toot you horn ‘toot-toot- 
toot,’ like this, and either Uncle Tom or 
I will be here instantly to shoot the bear. 
Mind you keep a sharp lookout!” 

Johnnie thought it wasn’t necessary to 
tell him to keep a sharp lookout; he was 
sure to do that without being told. All 
the morning he sat still as a mouse and 
watched his father’s sheep grazing in the 
meadow below; he watched the dark 
thickets along the winding river; he 
gazed into the woods at the right and 
the left; he even glanced into the tree 
above his head, looking for a bear, dread- 
ing to see a bear, fearing that a bear 
might come after him instead of after 
the sheep. Most of the time he held the 
horn in both hands, ready for action. 

At noon Johnnie went home to dinner 
with his father and Uncle Tom. His 
mother noticed that he looked pale and 
had dark rings under his eyes. After 
dinner she said to his father: 

“Perhaps Johnnie better stay at home 
this afternoon. I don’t believe he feels 
well.” 

Father turned to Johnnie. “Are you 
feeling ill, sonny-boy?” he inquired kindly. 

“No, sir,’ Johnnie answered. 

“There was nothing wrong with his ap- 
petite,’ Johnnie’s father said to Johnnie’s 
mother. “I noticed that the lad ate a 
big dinner. It is really necessary to have 
some: one watch the sheep. Are you ready 
to go, son?” 

“Yes, sir,” Johnnie agreed. He hoped 
his father didn’t know how scared he 
was; he knew that his mother understood. 

It was a lovely afternoon in that north- 
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ern land. Cool breezes were blowing, 
lovely birds were singing, wild flowers 
were nodding on their stems, soft white 
clouds were floating across clear blue sky, 
the sheep were lying down at rest, the 
bees were humming—humming! Johnnie 
fell asleep repeating the Twenty-third 
Psalm. It comforted him that afternoon 
when he felt so tired and so afraid. 

The last thing Johnnie remembered was 
that he was repeating “He leadeth me 
beside the still waters,’ while he noticed 
that the Black River lay like a shining 
silver ribbon beyond the spot where sheep 
were sleeping. “The still waters,” he re- 
peated,—“‘the still waters.” 

Johnnie didn’t know when the horn 
slipped from his hand and his head found 
a mossy pillow. He didn’t know when 
he stretched his feet out through the 
forest flowers and folded his-hands on a 
violet bed. 

When Johnnie awoke, he couldn’t 
think where he was, for a moment. He 
heard no sound, but he felt as if some 
one were gazing upon him. He realized 
then that he had fallen asleep at his post, 
and that doubtless his father or Uncle 
Tom had found him there, asleep. John- 
nie felt so out of patience with himself 
for falling asleep like Little Boy Blue, 
that he forgot to be afraid. 

Straightway he opened his eyes. His 
father wasn’t there, neither was Uncle 
Tom; but three bears were standing in 
a row, gazing at him,—three bears! 
There were a huge bear, a middle-sized 
bear, and a little bear; they all looked 
hungry. Strange as it seemed to him 
afterward, Johnnie didn’t feel a bit afraid 
even then; instead, he was rather sure 
he was dreaming. 

Quick as a flash, up he jumped on 
his hands and knees, pounded his fists 
hard on the ground, and in a terrible 
voice shouted, ‘“Shoo—shoo—shoo—shoo— 
sHoo!” 

Then how he laughed, because the three 
bears turned so fast they bumped noses 
and went clumsily down the hill so hastily 
they almost turned somersaults. Without 
a backward glance they flew for the near- 
est thicket. The little fellow was the 
first out of sight; he went like a streak 
of brown fur sliding through the air. 

Next Johnnie knew, “sanc!—sane!” 
went two rifles almost together. John- 
nie’s father and Uncle Tom had come up 
the hill to rest a few minutes and to 
talk with Johnnie to keep him from being 
lonely. Imagine how alarmed they were 
when they didn’t see Johnnie but did 
behold three bears! No wonder they 
laughed at what happened next, and no 
wonder the bears escaped unharmed. 

“When Johnnie’s mother heard the story 
that night, she put her arms around him 
and said: “Well, this ends it! I am 
not going to let my little boy watch for 
bears ever again!” 

“Oh, please, mother,” begged Jobiiitig 
“Some one must watch the sheep! I was 
sleepy because I stayed awake so much 
last night. You see, I was afraid of bears 
yesterday! Now I am not afraid of the 
biggest bear in the woods! I like bears! 
Please let me watch the sheep every day! 
You need me, don’t you, father?” 
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“Indeed I do, my son!” 

Until bedtime that night Johnnie played 
sleeping boy and the three bears with 
his little sisters. Sometimes he was the 
boy who awoke suddenly to pound his fists 
and say in a terrible voice, ‘““Shoo—shoo— 


_ sHoo!” to send the three bears scamper- 


ing, and sometimes the little sisters 
an turns being the boy; but it was the 
merriest game they had played in many 
a day, and how the family laughed! 

And that autumn, if you please, when 
all bears went to sleep for the winter in 
that wilderness land near Old Mackinaw, 
they may have smiled, remembering that 
there was one flock of sheep they had 
neyer dared go near because of a brave 
and merry-hearted boy on a hilltop who 
liked bears. If that boy saw a bear 
walking too near his father’s sheep, or 
two or three of them, he used to lift a 
silvery horn to his lips and cheerfully 
warn them away from danger, like this: 
“Toot—toot, toot—too-too-Toot !” 

Wasn’t it gay and funny! 


Making It Up 
MYRTLE J. TRACHSEL 


It happened in the springtime when 
Mother Nature was cleaning house— 
what! you didn’t know Mother Nature 
cleaned house? Well, well! What do you 
think she is doing when she sends a big 
wind to blow the old birds’ nest down out 
of the trees and sweep all the old trash 
down into the hollows? And what is she 
doing when she sends the big rains to wash 
the trash away and dust everything off? 
Certainly Mother Nature cleans house. 
The wind is her broom and the rain is 
her duster. And when they have finished 
in the springtime, the woods and the 
fields look so clean and fresh you some- 
times imagine you smell soap. 

On the edge of a pond two young sap- 
lings were growing side by side. One 
was a soft maple and the other a straight, 
slender poplar. I am sorry to tell you 
that these young trees growing so close 
together quarreled almost every day. In 
the morning the poplar would lean over 
to look at its reflection in the pond—it 
wanted to see how much it had grown 
during the night. But always it would 
see the maple looking at its reflection and 
then the poplar would grow angry. 

“S-wish,” it would say, “I don’t see 
why you have to do everything I do.” 

“J don’t—I don’t—I don’t,” the maple 
would ery. “I wish you would go away. 
I was here first—here first.” 

“Swish, s-wish, no, you were not, and 
you should go away. There’s not room 
enough for both of us.” 

So they quarreled through the summer, 


_and in the spring they began again. Both 


were yery, very cross and very unhappy. 

“Swish, s-wish,’ cried the poplar, its 
new leaves trembling with anger, “you’re 
going to keep all the morning sun off of 
me. Swish!” 

“And you will keep all the afternoon 
sun—the nice afternoon sun,” replied the 
maple, crossly. 

When Mother Nature began her house- 
cleaning the two young trees had a dread- 
ful time. They could not stand before 
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Friends and Brothers 


If you would find a comradeship 

That through the years will never slip, 

Be friends with all the stars of night, 

Greet all God’s creatures with delight— 

The breeze that blows, the bird that 
sings, 


The seas with mystie murmurings. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
From “Friends and Brothers.” 


Sentence Sermon 
Worship His 


wcin. 5. 


at footstool.— Psalm 


her strong wind broom that was sweep- 
ing all before it. j 

“Stop scratching my face—my face, my 
face,’ cried the maple sapling to the 
young poplar. 

“Swish, swish, a-swee! I can’t, and 
besides you are knocking me down. 
A-swish !” 

This was really a terrible quarrel. They 
switched each other until many of the new 
leaves were knocked off and it looked as 
if there would be nothing left of either 
sapling. Then the soft-hearted maple 
remembered that it took two to make a 
quarrel. 

“T think we had better stop quarreling,” 
it said very softly. “I am sure we would 
be stronger if we stood together—to- 
gether.” 

The arms of the maple reached out 
and locked themselves among the branches 
of the poplar. The poplar was more than 
willing, for it also had grown very tired 
of quarreling. And right then and there 
they made it up. They stood close to- 
gether with their branches locked, and 
both ‘were very happy. The wind as it 
swept past could no longer bend them 
to the ground, it could only sway them 
gently back and forth. 

“See—oh, see how much ‘stronger we 
are—we are,” gently murmured the soft- 
hearted maple. 

And the poplar answered in a lullaby 
voice, ‘S-wish, I am content. S-wi-sh.” 

So the trees grew tightly locked in each 
other’s arms. Both were content, both 


were strong and happy. As the summers’ 


passed, the poplar and the maple stretched 
up and up as one tree. On the one side 
were the shiny, flat leaves of the poplar, 
and mixed with them and on the other 
side were the fingered, curly leaves of 
the soft maple. 

Many pass that way and wonder at the 
size and beauty of these two trees that 
have grown as one. I wonder if there 
would have been anything left to admire 
if the two young saplings had not made 
up their quarrel. 


Quarreling and grabbing makes a pig, 
Kindness and gentleness makes us big. 


A Sure Sign 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Out in the meadow I love to play, 
But I know too long I must not stay; 
So a fuzzy dandelion I blow, 

And if mother needs me, then I go; 
For- when all the fuzzies blow away 
I seamper home without delay. 
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Governor Endicott’s Pear-tree 


A pear-tree in Danvers, Mass., planted 
in 1631 by Gov. John Endicott, is still 
bearing fruit. Last year, William C. 
Endicott, ninth lineal descendant of the 
Governor, got two bushels of good pears 
from the tree, and expects a crop again 
this year. Governor Endicott planted the 
orchard of which the tree was a part on 
a sheltered spot near the Danvers River, 
three years after his arrival from Eng- 
land, Many cuttings went to Quincy and 
vicinity, even as late as the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when John Adams 
acknowledged a box of cuttings from the 
old tree and wrote of grafting some of 
them on his own trees and sharing the 
rest with his neighbors. 

The patriarchal tree is looked upon as 
a priceless relic and receives the best of 
care. Near it once camped General Gage’s 
British army, and among the noted men 
of American history who have eaten and 
enjoyed its fruit are George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Daniel Webster. 


Children Planting a Forest 


In order to help reforest the State of 
New York, school-children in the town 
of Watson assisted in the planting of 
ten thousand trees on Arbor Day. The 
boys and girls were formed systematically 
into groups and each group was taught 
how to plant a tree scientifically. The 
trees were set out on a large tract of land 
purchased last year by the town for the 
purpose of making a forest. Each year 
ten thousand trees will be planted until 
the entire ninety-four acres are covered 
with young trees. 

Americans of the present day are using 
up the forest and mineral resources of 
the country with little thought for the 
future. Whereas only six billion cubic 
feet of timber are grown in the forests 
yearly, the 1920 report says that twenty- 
six billion feet are taken from the forests 
each year. Forest fires, too, are the 
cause of great timber destruction. Towns 
in other parts of the country are inter- 
ested in the Arbor Day program of Wat- 
son, as a way of reforesting idle land at 
little cost. 


Work for Veterans 


Edsel Ford, president of the Ford Motor 
Company at Detroit, Mich. recently 
announced to the city headquarters of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars that the 
Ford Company would hire two hundred 
ex-service men daily for the present, and 
that those men who are in great need of 
immediate funds would for a time be 
paid in advance. Cannot other large 
manufacturing concerns do their bit in 
the same way? 

Detroit itself has in the last year spent 
ninety million dollars on public works 
in order to give work to unemployed men. 
Streets haye been paved, schools built, 
sewers and water mains completed, and 
city-owned car lines established. And in 
addition, the city has spent two millions 
outright to relieve destitute people who 
were unable to work or who could not 
get work. 


Or 
i) 
lor) 


_ Antiques 
MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 
Old furniture inlaid by skilled young hands: 
A warming-pan swift fashioned, with a song 
To measure out the blows upon the brass: 
A hand-loom, bored and honeycombed by worms: 
A trundle-bed. 


Grant them a thought before you turn away. 

Souls are not flesh and blood, to let mere things 
Outlast them down the years’ decadent march. 
In all this handiwork, do you not meet 

The living dead? 


Enlarging the Liberal Federation 


To include people’s and community churches, 
ethical culture societies, and 
independent bodies 


FRANK H. BURT 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, which at its Sioux City, Ia., 
meeting last December, opened the way for 
direct co-operative membership of Liberal 
churches, took a step at its meeting in 
Chicago, May 17 and 18, in the direction 
of constructive activity in a much broader 
field than heretofore. After a thorough 
discussion, in which prominent members 
of Universalist, Unitarian, Reform Jew- 
ish, and Baptist churches took part, 
resolutions were adopted in favor of a 
reorganization under the name of “The 
Federation of Religion,” on the basis of 


Perfect liberty in the quest for pure religion. 


While preserving the Federation’s tradi- 

tional purpose of a fellowship “beyond 

the lines of sect and creed,” these more 

concrete aims were also embodied : 

To make religion effective in the life of the 
world. 

To serve as a clearing-house of information and 
inspiration. 

To function in forms of co-operative effort. 


To carry into effect these objects, it 
is proposed to create departments of 


Religious Education ; 
Social Relations ; 
Publication ; 
Personnel ; 
Community Religion. 


Assurance of the active interest of 
many groups and organizations besides 
those now in the Federation was an- 
nounced at the meeting. It is believed that, 
in addition to the denominations now rep- 
resented, the Federation will be recog- 
nized as an appropriate agency for people’s 
and community churches, ethical culture 
societies and other independent religious 
movements. In this fellowship there will 
also be a place for any church which finds 
itself no longer in sympathy with its 
denomination and yet is not prepared to 
tie up to another religious order. Such 
churches are now likely to become reli- 
gious foundlings, with no one to lend a 
helping hand or to counsel in time of 
perplexity and doubt. Scattered about 
the country already are many isolated 
societies having no neighbors who share 
their ideals and no central body to give 
inspiration and guidance. Into this Fed- 
eration such churehes can freely enter, 
with full reliance that they are forming 
no denominational ties, but will preserve 
absolute freedom in their own affairs and 
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in their own faith. To them the Federa- 
tion will give all the service and aid that 
a denominational body could render, with- 
out assuming any dogmatic or sectarian 
attributes. 

The reasons for the proposed change 
of name are based largely on the thought 
of inclusiveness in the organization, un- 
restricted by boundary lines and unham- 
pered by historic controversial suggestion. 
Neither this nor any other change, how- 
ever, can be effected without amendment 
of the by-laws, at a meeting called for the 
purpose ; and the officers of the Federation 
will welcome suggestions and comments, 
not only from members but from all others 
who are interested in its work and aims. 

A representative commission, with Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese of the Western Conference 
as chairman, is to be appointed to consider 
the advisability of the project and pre- 
pare a plan of reorganization; and it is 
hoped that its report will be ready for ac- 
tion at a meeting of the Federation, to be 
held, probably at Baltimore, in the early 
fall. 


The conditions of the week seemed to 
lead inevitably to this action of the Fed- 
eration. Universalists and Unitarians 
had come in large numbers to Chicago for 
the Mid-West Conference of Universalist 
Ministers and the annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Frater- 
nity and fellowship were in the air. Ac- 
quaintances were formed and common 
problems talked over among the men and 
women between sessions. The need of a 
federation of the Liberal forces of the 
country was tersely and vigorously set 
forth on Monday by Rey. Curtis W. Reese 
in his report as Western Conference sec- 
retary, with a general outline of the pro- 
posed plan. On Tuesday a favorable re- 
port was made by Mr. Reccord of Detroit 
and given hearty endorsement. The con- 
ference also passed and forwarded to the 


Universalists a resolution declaring that 
the two bodies had ceased to regard each 
other as competitors and approving the 
merger of churches under certain condi- 
tions. The Universalist ministers ap- 
proved the resolution and referred it to 
their coming state conventions. Nearly 
the whole membership of the two con- 
ventions sat down together Tuesday even- 
ing at St. Paul’s-on-the-Midway for a 
fellowship dinner, after which half a 
dozen five-minute speeches drove home the 
fraternal spirit of the occasion. Rey. 
Laura Bowman Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 
who was a member of the Church of the 
Disciples of Boston before her marriage 
to Hon. Roger 8. Galer, now president of 
the Universalist General Convention, gave 
a new suggestion as to the kinship of the 
two faiths when she said, “Remember, 
‘Universalist’ and ‘Unitarian’ both begin 
with ‘U-’n’-I’!” and she declared that 
“U-n’-I” must find a way to get together. 

Added to this harmonious spirit was 
the sense of a common danger from the 
fundamentalist movement, with its threat 
of stifling intellectual freedom and sup- 
pressing by political means the teaching 
of evolution in the schools. Moreover, the 
fact was brought home with startling 
force as to the extent to which the teach- 
ing of hell and total depravity still pre- 
vails. Rey. Luther Riley Robinson, Uni- 
versalist Mid-West superintendent, de 
clared that certain evangelical churches 
were teaching practically “the universal 
fatherhood of Satan.” When he had pub- 
lished in a newspaper in an Indiana city 
a sermon giving “Ten Reasons why the 
Doctrine of Hell is Unscriptural,” a Bap- 
tist minister had rejoined with “Ten 
Reasons why the Doctrine of Hell is 
Scriptural.” The need of united action to 
combat these medieval doctrines gave an- 
other mighty stimulus to the Federation 
movement. 

Rey. Charles EH. Snyder, presiding at the 
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ng session of Wednesday, emphasized 
‘the need of the proposed step. A particu- 
larly earnest and appealing speech in its 
favor was made by Rev. Fred V. Hawley. 
_ After discussion, a committee to frame 
"resolutions Was appointed, consisting of 
e Prof. Fred Merrifield of Chicago Univer- 
Rey. Frank D. Adams, D.D., of Hlgin, 
TL Rey. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago: and 
‘ ‘Frank H. Burt of Newton, Mass. 

The topic came up again in the regular 
program of Thursday morning, when ad- 
‘dresses were made on “A League of 

-Churches—For What?” by Rey. Frank D. 
Adams, D.D., Rev. James W. Vallentyne 
of Oak Park, Ill., and Rev. W. Waldemar 
_ W. Argow of Cedar Rapids, Ia. Following 
_ the addresses the committee reported the 
resolutions. After remarks by Rev. 8. 8. 

- Robins of Ann Arbor, Rev. Curtis W. 


_ Reese, Rev. F. M. Bennett of Johnstown, 
Ohio, Rabbi Joseph Leiser of Racine, 
_ Wis., Rabbi Jacob I. Meyerovitz of St. 
Paul, Minn., Rey Cora Y. Lambert of 
- Hinsdale, Tl., and others, the resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the mem- 

bers of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals present at the twelfth convention of 
the Federation, at Chicago, May 17, 18, 1922, 
that the Federation should reorganize in form 
and function somewhat as follows: 


TH FEDERATION OF RELIGION 
I. Basis.—Perfect liberty in the quest for 
pure religion. 
II. Purpose. 
1. To make religion effective in the life of 
the world. 
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2. To provide a fellowship beyond the lines 
of sect and creed. 
8. To serve as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion and inspiration, 
4. To function in forms of co-operative 
effort. 
III. Membership.—Membership shall consist 
of individuals and organizations accept- 
ing the basis and purpose of the Fed- 
eration, making written application, and 
paying dues as follows: 


1, Individuals, one dollar annually ; 

2. Local organizations, annual contribu- 
tions ; 

3. General organizations, one hundred dol- 
lars annually. 

IV. Mectings.—Annual, and such other meet- 

ings as may be deemed wise. 

V. Management.—The management of the 
Federation shall be vested in a presi- 
dent, a secretary, a treasurer, and... 
other trustees, who together shall con- 
stitute a commission of management. 
The members of the commission shall 
be elected ... and shall hold office for 
a period of four years. 


Possible Departments. 


. Department of Religious Education. 
. Department of Social Relations. 

. Department of Publication. 

. Department of Personnel. 

. Department of Community Religion. 
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Resolved, That the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals should create a representa- 
tive commission with power to take such steps 
as may be necessary to bring about the afore- 
said Federation. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 
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Bryan not a Student 


In a review of William Jennings Bryan’s 
book on “Evolution and Religion,” Prof. 
- William North Rice says: “The chapter 
on eyolution affords no indication that 
the author understands, or has ever made 
any effort to understand, the evidence by 
which the theory of evolution is sup- 
ported. He condemns the doctrine of evo- 
‘lution because he supposes it to conflict 
with theistic belief and with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. In a great many col- 
leges—probably in the majority of the 
colleges of this country—evolution is 
taught as a scientific theory and inter- 
preted in accord with theistic philosophy.” 


Episcopalians Reject 
Premillenarians 
At the Baltimore Church Congress, re- 
cently held by the national Episcopal 
Chureh at Baltimore, among other sub- 
jects, the second coming of Christ was 
discussed. Dr. Burton 8. Easton, one of 
the speakers chosen to discuss the ques- 
tion, gave no quarter to Premillenarians ; 
neither did other speakers on the pro- 
gram: Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, Dr. Bell 
of Alexandria, Va., and Dr. Foley of 
‘Philadelphia. Dr. Foley cited the instance 
of John Wesley, who in answer to a 
question, “What would you do if you ex- 
pected Christ to come to-morrow morn- 
_ ing?” replied by describing his usual rou- 
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tine of honest service, including a trip to 
a distant parish to preach, dinner at 
home, study after dinner, prayers, and 
then sleep. Dr. Drown forcibly declared 
that the Christ whom the Premillenarians 
were expecting was not the Christ re- 
yealed in the Gospels. Dr. Harry P. 
Nichols preferred the ameliorating pro- 
cesses of the Christian leaven to the catas- 
trophic method of the Premillenarians. 


Novel Way to run Government 


Rey. Robert Forman Horton, a noted 
non-conformist minister of England, has 
computed figures to the effect that the 
Government of Great Britain could be 
run on fines assessed on non-churchgoers. 
He says that such legislation would add 
a yearly income to the Government of 
£ 80,000,000. Mr. Horton’s suggestion is 
based on a law passed in the reign of 
Edward VI., when any one absenting him- 
self from church ‘without lawful or rea- 
sonable excuse’ was fined one shilling. 
The law was repealed, but re-enacted and 
rigidly enforced in subsequent reigns. 


At Northfield 


The Northfield Summer Conferences are 
among the most popular in the country. 
This summer they will begin June 27 and 
continue through August 20. They will 
include a Young Women’s Conference, 
June 27-July 4; an International Women’s 
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Home Mission Summer School, July 5-11; 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, July 12-20; Summer 
School of Religious Education, July 21-29 ; 
General Conference of Christian Workers, 
July 31-August 13; Massachusetts Chris- 
tian. Pndeavor Institute, August 14-2 


Helen Keller’s Favorite Chapter 


Helen Keller, speaking of the Bible, 
says, “The Bible is the book of all books 
that I love.” Her favorite chapter is the 
ninth chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 
She likes especially the fourth and fifth 
verses: “I must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day: the night 
eometh, when no man can work. As long 
as I am in the world, I am the light of 
the world.” 


Dr. Torrey’s Creed 


Over the door of the Church of the 
Open Door, Los Angeles, Calif., of which 
Rey. R. A. Torrey, D.D., is pastor, is a 
statement of faith to which all must sub- 
seribe who would join the church. Please 
note the two closing paragraphs. It reads 
in part as follows: 

“The Bible, consisting of all the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, is the 
Word of God, a supernaturally-given rey- 
elation from God Himself, concerning 
Himself, His being, nature, character, will 
and purposes; and concerning man, his 
nature, need, duty and destiny. The 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are without error or misstatement 
in their moral and spiritual teachings and 
record of historical facts. They are with- 
out error or defect of any kind. 

“Men are justified on the simple and 
single ground of the shed blood of Christ. 

. All those who receive Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour and their Lord, and who 
confess Him as such before their fellow- 
men, become children of God, and receive 
eternal life. ... At death their spirits de- 
part to be with Christ in conscious blessed- 
ness, and at the second coming of Christ 
their bodies shall be raised and trans- 
formed into the likeness of the body of 
his glory. 

“All those who persistently reject Jesus 
Christ in the present life shall be raised 
from the dead and throughout eternity 
exist in a state of conscious, unutterable, 
endless torment and anguish. . 

“There is a personal devil, a being of 
great cunning and power. ... He shall ul- 
timately be cast into the lake of fire and 


“brimstone and shall be tormented day and 


night forever.” 


Greeks may not read Bible 


The Constitution of the Greek Govern- 
ment forbids the sale or distribution of 
any translation of the New Testament, 
or of the Old Testament, other than the 
Septuagint. Under the Venizelos minis- 
try, the Bible in modern Greek was al- 
lowed to be sold, but since the return of 
King Constantine, and the reinstallation 
of the former Metropolitan Theoclitus, 
the law has been put in force. It is stated 
that Greece is the only country in the 
world that forbids its subjects to read 
the Sacred Scriptures in the language 
they understand. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The Day of Judgment 


MAN looketh on the 
outward appearance 
but 
the LORD looketh at 
the heart 


Candidates for Ministry Increasing 


Encouraging report of the year’s work of 
recruiting—Twenty-five in schools 


The committee for recruiting the min- 
istry has made a report of decided prog- 
ress during the past year, although as 
yet it has received only imperfect returns 
from other parts of the country. With 
the facts now in its possession it has an 
encouraging account to give of the present 
situation. The committee says: 

“We have twenty-five students for the 
Unitarian ministry in our theological 
schools. Twenty college students are re- 
ported to us as preparing for the minis- 
try, while five others are possibilities. 
Five boys of high-school age are pointed 
toward the ministry. Sixteen young men 
in business have been in communication 
with the committee. Several of these 
could not be encouraged, for various rea- 
sons; but four are planning to enter a 
theological school in the fall, and five 
others will probably find their way into 
the ministry eventually. 

“Tt is difficult to predict in such mat- 
ters. But there is this encouraging fact, 
that a man once affected with a longing 
for the ministry is never cured. There is 
indeed a call to the ministry that leaves 
a man unsatisfied with any other occupa- 
tion. And why not, when there is no 
other occupation to be compared with it 
in the privilege of serving men on the 
highest and divinest level of their nature? 
This explains how one young man during 
the war became lost to the committee and 
to others who had known his interest in 
the ministry, and yet he was later found 
enrolled at the Meadville Theological 
School. For this reason the committee 
feels that even boys in the high school 
should be encouraged when they show an 
inclination for the ministry. Indeed, a 
boy in his teens is at the most important 
point in his life. All he does after twenty- 
one is to try to realize something of what 
he dreamed before that. 

“This report must take account of the 
ministers from other denominations who 
are seeking our Unitarian Fellowship. 
Not all of these are known to the com- 
mittee, as they make application else- 
where. Nevertheless, we have been in 
touch directly or indirectly during the 
past year with thirty-five such men. Many 
of these could not be encouraged, but four 
haye been admitted into the Fellowship, 
while several others seem to be on the 
way. This does not include the numerous 
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cases that have been handled by agencies 
in the West. 

“In view of the number, and especially 
the quality, of the young men now choos- 
ing the ministry, the committee feels jus- 
tified in predicting a new day for the 
Unitarian pulpit. But there is one thing 
we can do to-insure the fulfillment of this 
prediction. Ideas thrive only in a con- 
genial context. Given a certain thought- 
world, its appropriate ideals are inevit- 
able. Now for a generation the ideal of 
the ministry has found itself in a hostile 
thought-world, and here we have the great 
task of the Christian churches,—to pro- 
vide that world of idealism in which this 
particular ideal can thrive. More specifi- 
cally, our Unitarian churches can serve 
themselves in no better way than to re- 
consider during the coming year the jus- 
tification and the need of a Christian min- 
istry. Therefore does this committee urge 
all Alliances and Laymen’s Leagues to 
hear speakers on this subject. It has a 
list of able ministers who are willing to 
go wherever they are invited. Let us 
ereate in our churches and among our 
laity a thought-world in which the ideal 
of the ministry as a vocation will feel it- 
self welcome.” 


From Church Calendars 


The calendars that have come recently 
to THe Reeister office have been well 
edited, and put up in attractive form. A 
good percentage of them, however, would 
have been more useful as advertising 
mediums if less attention had been paid 
to long lists of church officers and more 
attention to items of news and informa- 
tion about present and future church ac- 
tivities. We will give some quotations: 


Our Princretes. Freedom, the method 
in religion, in place of authority. Fellow- 
ship, the spirit in religion, in place of 
sectarianism. Oharacter, the test in reli- 
gion, in place of ritual or creed. Service, 
the aim in religion, in place of salvation 
of self—Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 


If the future have a church adequate 
to its spiritual needs it must be a church 
something like our own. I believe that. 
And believing that, I conceive of the 
work we are doing as a very building of 
the Kingdom of God. Are you ready to 
estimate the value of this little Unitarian 
Chureh of ours in Hugene as highly as 
that? If so, we will have a faith that 
will remove whatever mountains inter- 
pose themselves.—Rev. Frank Fay Eddy, 
Hugene, Ore. 


Quotren THoUGHTs. 


Attention to means as well as ends is 
morality. 

God creates us and we make ourselves. 

Better off is not necessarily to be better. 

Let us study the great art of leaving 
one another alone. 

We should be about our Father’s, not 
our brother’s business. 

An awakened faith goes forth: a sleep- 
ing faith stays at home. 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


If only life could be lengthened so that 
we could increase and apply our wisdom— 
then there might be a chance for the 
world and for ourselves. If only we had 
a minimum of three hundred years! This 
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is one of the suggestions of George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s recent volume, “Back to 
Methuselah.” The message of this stim- 
ulating and remarkable volume of plays 
will be the sermon theme, Sunday morn- 
ing, October 16.—First Unitarian Ohurch, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Calendars will be mailed weekly to 
those not receiving them, if name, ad- 
dress, and request for calendar are writ- 
ten. in the visitor’s book in the vestibule. 
The calendar is printed and mailed with- 
out charge. It is asked that all receiving 
the calendar assist in making each copy 
twice as efficient by handing or mailing 
to a friend after careful reading.—VFirst 
Parish, Quincy, Mass. 


Men wanted with hammers to help Mr. 
Seymour and Mr. Marden Monday eyen- 
ing, November 14, Unity Hall, in getting 


things ready! ! !—Unitarian Church, Wol- _ 


laston, Mass. 


If you belong here, come here. Come 
regularly. Give your support here. Do 
it now. The nation and the world need 
the church. The church needs you. You 
need the church. Your personal presence 


at worship will count most.—Unitarian [ 


Church, Melrose, Mass. 


If your children are not already at- 
tending our school of religion at Unity 
Center, send them along Sunday morning 
at 9.45. American democracy needs a 
generation of morally educated citizens. 
Some of us have had to unlearn many 
things we learned in Sunday-school. Our 
Sunday morning school of religion aims 
to‘ prepare young people for moral leader- 
ship in the world and to teach nothing 
that the facts of history and experience 
do not substantiate—First Unitarian 
Church, Des Moines, Ia. 


This church promotes (1) religion as 
an everlasting reality and the conscious- 
ness of God as a necessity of the right 
life; (2) worship as the natural aspira- 
tion of the human soul towards complete- 
ness; (3) the pursuit of truth as a safe- 
guard from danger and a guarantee of 
freedom; (4) the spirit of sympathy and 
service; (5) the reverent and joyful out- 
look upon life here and everywhere.— 
First Parish, Quincy, Mass. 


Just before the close of the service, 
Sunday, November 6, the following reso- 
lution was submitted to the congregation 
and adopted by a unanimous standing 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
‘THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WINCHESTER, MASS.—Small furnished apart- 
ment to let July first for two or three months. 
Telephone Winchester 302-M, or Brookline 689. 


FOR RENT—For June, July, August, furnished 
residence in Newton Centre, Mass., Boston’s 
beautiful suburb. Available for large family, 
easily suitable for smaller family. Libraries, 
beaches, and countryside all in easy reach. A 
rare opportunity at reasonable rate. C-18, 
CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. ; 
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yote: That the members of the Church of” 
the Messiah, Montreal, now assembled 
after Sunday morning service, respectfully 
but urgently request the Government of 


the Dominion of Canada and its repre- 


sentatives at Washington to use every pos- 
sible means in their power to bring to a 
successful issue the Conference now in 
session at Washington, to devise ways 
and means to bring about a limitation of 
‘armaments by international agreement.— 


Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 


Notes and Announcements 


Mr. Dan Huntington Fenn has been ad- 
mitted to the fellowship in the Unitarian 
ministry for a probationary period of one 
year. Rev. Charles T. Billings, Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight, Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 
Fellowship Committee for Eastern States. 


Rey. Hazel Rugg Rogers has been ad- 
mitted to full fellowship in the Unitarian 
ministry, and is commended to the confi- 
dence of our churches and ministers. 
Rey. Charles T. Billings, Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight, Rev. Fred R. Lewis, Fellow- 
ship Committee for Wastern States. 


North End Union, the settlement branch 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches, at 20 Parmenter Street, North 
End, Boston, Mass., will have a Vacation 
School for six weeks during midsummer. 
A few youngsters do get out into the 
country at camps or farms, but the big 
majority have to stay in the city. The 
big cool rooms of the N. EH. U. club-house, 
a morning program of music, story-telling, 
gymnasium games, and handicraft mean 
much to these children and to their 
mothers. Nearly half of the school mem- 
bership are in the kindergarten. For the 
other half this summer, rug-making will 
be the handicraft project. Will the 
readers of THe RecGisteR send to the 
Union donations of clean colored woolen 
or cotton remnants or old garments? 
Woolen or part wool underwear gone be- 
yond repair is very useful for hooked 
rugs when dyed the bright colors so lack- 
ing in our ordinary clothing. Cotton rags 
will be sewn and woven into rugs. The 
woolen rags will be hooked into a burlap 
foundation, as our grandmothers used to 
do. Twenty-five to thirty years is not an 
unusual length of service for such rugs, 
so it is a very practical art the children 
will learn, if materials are forthcoming. 
Parcel-post will deliver the bundle, small 
or large, and it will be gratefully received. 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


_ Automobiles for Sunday-school 


‘Botton, Mass.—First Parish and -Reli- 
gious Society, Rev. Walter W. Wolfe: 
During the past eighteen months the 
ehurech membership has been increased 67 
per cent., the increase during the last 
church year being 44 per cent. The 
Women’s Alliance has concluded another 
year of faithful service. The church 
school has almost doubled its regular at- 
tendance, due in part to the co-operation 
of the teachers, and again to the fact 
that free automobile transportation is 
now being provided for the children who 
live in the remoter districts of the town. 
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Plans are now being pushed forward for 
the organization of a local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. 


Liberal Churches Federate 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. BE. Q. 8S. Osgood: This 
society has formed a federation with the 
First Universalist Church of Brattleboro, 
under the name of All Souls Church. At 
present the Unitarian congregation is wor- 
shiping with the Universalists in the Uni- 
versalist meeting-house; but in the early 
autumn, after necessary alterations, the 
beautiful church and parish house of the 
Unitarian Society will be used by the 
federated church, while the real estate 
now belonging to the Universalist Society 
will eventually be sold. Rev. HB. T.. Wood, 
the present Universalist pastor, will be 
minister in charge, and Mr. Osgood will 
be pastor emeritus. He will continue to 
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occupy the Unitarian parsonage. Each 
society, so far as missionary work is con- 
cerned, will maintain its denominational 
identity, and have Charge of its own in- 
vested funds. All Souls Church will, as 
a unit, care for all local charities and 
activities. The president of the federated 
ehurch is Dr. 8. BE. Lawton, the chairman 
for many years of the Unitarian Society. 
The secretary, Frank E. Barber, is a rep- 
resentative from the Universalist church. 


Mr. Klein’s Ministry 


LirtLteton, N.H.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Ivan A. Klein: This church, 
under the leadership of Mr. Klein, who 
became its minister last October, has had 
a winter characterized by many stirring 
and successful activities. In the Member- 
ship Campaign just finished, the member- 
ship showed an increase of 125 per cent. 
The Sunday morning congregation has 
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E have a denominational mouthpiece 


to-day more widely read, more effective, 


and more useful than ever before. 


—Henry M. Williams, in his report as 
Treasurer, at the annual meeting of 


the American Unitarian 


Association, 


May 23, 1922. 
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been very satisfactory, and especially large 
audiences have attended the monthly ves- 
per services. A Sunday-school has been 
formed, and in connection with it, a Girls’ 
Club. Through the winter months, an 
automobile has conveyed children who live 
at a distance. The Women’s Alliance is 
flourishing and has added sufficient funds 
to its treasury to paint the church. The 
members earned $32 by an afternoon tea 
at the Community House, at which the 
chief feature was a lecture by Mr. Klein 
on “Art and Color:in the Home.” The 
tea was attended by more than one hun- 
dred. The men have also been at work 
and have the nucleus“for.a fund for a 
new furnace for the church. A men’s 
supper was given, at which the men 
cleared $52. New hymn-books have been 
placed in the pews. The twenty-sixth an- 
nual Children’s Party was held in the 
Opera House, Friday evening, May 5, and 
as usual proved the leading event of the 
year among the local young people. 


Sunday Services for Students 

New YorxK, N.Y.—West Side Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles Francis Potter: The 
new church is approaching completion. 
The minister’s office is already in use, 
and preaching services will be held in the 
main auditorium in June. During July, a 
special series of college-center preaching 
services will be held, especially to reach 
the more than twelve thousand summer 
students at Columbia. Through the ¢o- 
operation of the Laymen’s League, these 
services have been made possible. A 
worker among the students is being added 
to Mr. Potter’s staff. By vote of the trus- 
tees, the dedication of the new building 
has been set for October 15. During the 
period of the transition between the old 
church on Lenox Avenue and the new one 
on Cathedral Parkway, for two years, 
services have been held in Harl Hall, and 
in spite of the many difficulties encoun- 
tered, the interest has not only been main- 
tained, but has increased considerably. 
One feature worthy of note has been the 
remarkable success of the “Group Meet- 
ings” held by the Alliance women in the 
homes during the past winter. Many hun- 
dreds of dollars have thereby been added 
to the building fund and the social life 
well maintained. The Laymen’s League 
has been holding its monthly meetings at 
the City Club. The whole church mem- 
bership is looking forward to the occupa- 
tion of the new building. 


Lecture on Unitarian Year Book 

SALEM, OreE.—Unity Church, Rey. Mar- 
tin Fereshetian: The Membership Cam- 
paign has increased the number of ad- 
herents to this church by more than 30 
per cent. The superintendent of the State 
Hospital and the state librarian are mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. In the 
membership are prison workers and others 
giving time and energy to welfare work. 
Recently a whole week of the highest 
type of music, rendered by accomplished 
artists, was given the city of Salem. The 
directing spirit was a member of this 
church. THE Recistrr has been placed in 
the city library, while the Pacific Unita- 
rian is in the city library and the library 
of Willamette University. A children’s 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes, 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Curerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge, The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC . UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


CHOOL-LIFE 
Exceptional health conditions, Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca~ 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 


jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully” 


fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E, JOHNSON, 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. — 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
“‘A Young Man’s Club equipped for moral and Chris- 
tian improvement.’’ 


Frank L, Locke, Pres. Epwarp A. CuurcH, Treas, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams of 

Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


choir has been organized by Mrs. Fereshe- 
tian. This choir leads the congregational 
singing Sunday mornings, and aids the 
minister in the service held by him every 
third Sunday afternoon in the State Tu- 
berculosis Hospital. The Alliance meets 
twice a month. The minister has been 
giving a course in “The History of Reli- 
gions.” Recently he gave a lecture based 
on the Unitarian Year Book. Many were 
surprised at the amount of interesting and 
vital matter contained in this publication. 
“The Americanization of Hdward Bok” 
was studied and reviewed also. A bazaar 
was held recently for the benefit of the 
local chapter. One of the most interest- 
ing displays was to be found in the Par- 
cel Post Booth. Here were gifts from 
many Alliance branches. 


ant gatherings have been well attended. 
The Sunday-school, under the guidance of 
Mrs. Morgan Brooks, has continued its 
excellent record of attendance and inter- 


est. The Laymen’s League has held some ~ 


successful Sunday evening meetings. The 
annual contribution to the American Uni- 
tarian Association was 172 per cent. over 
the annual gain last year. An increase 
was also made in the contribution to the 
Western Unitarian Conference. There 
has been a gain in the number of regular 
subscribers to the support of the church. 
On Friday afternoons during Lent a series 
of brief vesper services was held. The 
attendance was small, but the encourage- 
ment given by the ministers of other de- 


nominations, who helped conduct the ser-° 


vices, and by the people of the church, 


’ will result in a second series another 


Six Months of Activity 


Ursana, Int.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Edward D. Johnson: The first six months 
of the present pastorate have been weeks 
of growth, éncouragement, and general 
quickening of interest and loyalty. The 
attendance at Sunday service has steadily 
increased. The Alliance held a success- 
ful annual sale, making $325 in one after- 
noon and evening. The social life of the 
church has been resumed, and very pleas- 


year. Some attempts have been made in 
starting different forms of social life in 
the parish—readings in the church, in- 
formal “at homes” on Sunday evening, 
and Saturday afternoon walks. An in- 
stallation service was held March 30. 
The sermon was preached by Rey. George 
R. Dodson of St. Louis. Dr. Samuel A. 
Hliot conducted the service, gaye the 
charge to the minister, the right hand of 
fellowship, and the charge to the congre- 
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- gation. .Welcome to the community was 
given by James C. Baker, D.D., of Trinity 
_ Methodist Episcopal Church, Urbana. On 
Haster Sunday the minister extended the 
right. hand of fellowship to twenty-six 
former and new members of the church. 
This number included sixteen whose 
names have been added to the church 
book since Waster of 1921, making a gain 
of 50 per cent. The Haster collection for 
the benefit of the church was more than 
$100, to which the Alliance generously 
added $100. The annual meeting of the 
church was held May 3, and was well 
attended. A supper was served by the 
Alliance. Encouraging reports were made 
by the various committees and organiza- 
tions. Mrs. William Trelease, and Karl 
B. Lohmann, associate professor of land- 
Scape gardening, were elected new trus- 
tees. The new board of trustees organ- 
ized, with Prof. Thomas E. Oliver, presi- 
_ dent, Prof. William F. Schulz, treasurer, 
and Professor Lohmann, secretary. The 
other trustees with Mrs. Trelease are 
Prof. A. D. MacGillivray and Prof. Rex- 
ford Newcomb. The retiring trustees 


were Prof. Harold EH. Babbitt and Mrs. - 


Stephen A. Forbes, for many years most 
devoted members, and ardent workers for 
the church. 


General Conference Notes 


At a meeting of the Council of the Gen- 
eral Conference at the home of the chair- 
man in Brooklyn, N.Y., the following 
committee on polity, in accordance with 
the resolution passed at the Detroit ses- 
sion, was appointed: Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Mr. Charles H. Strong, Mr. Henry 
M. Williams, Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Miss 
Lowell, Miss Pfleghaar, Mr. Ernest G. 
Adams, Mr, Morton D. Hull, Prof. Francis 
A. Christie, and Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, five 
of the above-named committee being nom- 
inated by the Central Council of Unita- 
rian Agencies. The task of this committee 
is one of the most important, for the de- 
nomination as a whole, that has devolved 
upon any committee of the Conference. 
In the words of the resolution, it is “to 
consider and recommend action which 
shall bring the Conference into more inti- 
mate and effective relations with all 
other denominational organizations.” In 
so far as possible, the committee was 
carefully selected so as to represent vari- 
ous existing denominational organizations, 
various sections of the country, and also 
various special qualifications, such as a 
knowledge of congregational history, the 
law, ete. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee on polity was held in Boston, 
March 27, Mr. Lathrop presiding. The 
time was devoted to a general discussion 
of the problem presented by the various 
unrelated organizations, societies, confer- 
ences, schools, ete., which function with- 
out any central denominational direction 
or responsibilities. It was pointed out 
that the General Conference formerly sus- 
tained a much more active relation to 
local conferences and missionary enter- 
prises: than it has done of late years, and 
that while there has been a development 
of the activities of some of our agencies, 
notably the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, there has been no adequate official 
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enlargement of scope equal to the needs 
of co-ordination and efficiency. Rey. 
Frederick R. Griffin was chosen the chair- 
man of the committee and Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins was requested to act as secre- 
tary. The committee will hold its second 
session during Anniversary Week. 

The Council instructed the chairman 
and secretary to send a questionnaire to 
all delegates, ministerial and lay, present 
at the Detroit meetings, concerning the 
next place of meeting, the character of 
the meetings, subjects and speakers de- 
sired. A large number of replies have 
been received, though there are many 
from whom we hope yet to hear. 

The chairman of the Council sent last 
November his communication to the 
churches reporting in brief the most im- 
portant actions of the Conference at 
Detroit, but the full published proceed- 
ings will be mailed to the churches before 
the end of this month. 


Deaths 


GOODRICH.—In Fitchburg, Mass., April 20, 
1922, Henry Augustus Goodrich, born in that 
city; November 22, 1830. “A good man is per- 
ished out of the earth.’—WMicah vii. 2. 


The passing of Henry A. Goodrich at the age 
of ninety-one years deserves mention in TH» 
Rucister. Born in Fitchburg, Mass., November 
22, 1830, he resided there his entire life, and 
was identified with its growth from young 
manhood. 

He was for many years a prominent man in 
business, was a member of the School Com- 
mittee for twenty-two years, a trustee of the 
Fitchburg Public Library fifty years, and was 
interested always in the various activities of 
the city to an unusual degree. 

He was a stanch Unitarian, always helpful 
in the work of the church and exceedingly con- 
stant in his church attendance. It was seldom 
that he did not occupy his seat on Sundays. 
He came of a long-lived family, and almost to 
the day of his death his genial presence on the 
city streets was to be noted almost daily. Be- 
sides his geniality, his good judgment and per- 
severing attention to the business he had in 
hand were marked traits. For over fifty years 
he was a subscriber to Top CHRISTIAN RuGIS- 
THR and a close student of its contents. He 
for many years had taken great pleasure in 
close attendance on the Unitarian meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals. He was active in the Lay- 
men’s League movement, a steady working mem- 
ber of the Fitchburg Branch. 

He was for several years president of the 
Fitchburg Historical Society, one of its charter 
members, and a trustee, at the time of his 
death. He contributed many papers to be read 
at these meetings, and his reminiscences and 


memories of the early days were of great value 


to the Society. He had published poems of a 
high order and was an inspiration in many 
ways to his younger friends of whom he had 
a host. He will be missed, but his example 
will bear its good fruits, Care 


REV. TIMOTHY HAROLD EDDOWES 


His blood was blended from the following 
strains. His grandfather, Ralph, took pride in 
classing himself as a “yeoman” in old Hng- 
land; his father, John, was brought to this 
country in 1790 at age six, with seven other 
children, the family settling in Hastern Penn- 
sylvania. His grandmother was Welsh, of the 
family name of Kenrick. 

His father was a quiet, reserved man, who 
gave to the family of eleyen children their 
impulse for the intellectual life; he had always 
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been Unitarian; his mother, Lydia Mandain, 
was a Presbyterian, descended from French 
Huguenots ; thus came the mixture of Reformer 
and Huguenot which accounts for the moral 
and mental strength of their large family. 

Timothy Eddowes, the youngest of the chil- 
dren, was born in Middletown, Del., on May 
7, 18387. The whole family migrated to Illi- 
nois, bringing with them their household goods, 
and settling first at Savanna; later they 
moved to Galena, where eleven children grew 
up to bless the world. They had only pri- 
vate schools in those days, and the parents 
expended themselves to provide this education. 

Father John Wddowes struggled to start a 
church in Galena, and in his efforts to that 
end brought to Galena the young Augustus H. 
Conant, who preached in the Eddowes parlor, 
and who subsequently founded the- Geneva 
church in which, thirty years later, that 
father’s son, Timothy Harold, was ordained 
a minister, in 1865. 

For five years he served as minister, until 
his delicate health interfered with the work. 
For many succeeding years he tutored boys, 
his sister’s sons and others, in the old brick 
house on First Street, in the garden, and on 
the highway, until infirmity made this also 
impossible. 

For more than fifty years he has been the 
continuing force that in all crises was the life 
of this “First Christian Congregation of Ge- 
neva,’ which was its first name. 

His goodness overflowed for every good move- 
ment in the village; he never failed in serving 
the school, the library, the park, temperance, 
and suffrage. He brought to town the idea of 
“Wlower Sunday” and others have followed 
ever since. 

He never married, and his home was with 
his sisters until they passed away. He diced 
Friday, March 24, 1922. 

He had ceased to serve! No man in Geneva 
ever served more than he—in weddings, in 
christenings, in funerals; and now his friends 
were to serve him. ‘The old church has been 
closed for some time, but now it was thor- 
oughly renewed, and there rested his casket, 
the church bright with flowers, while Dr. 
Rowena Morse Mann spoke the record of his 
triumph. 

The interment was in the family burial- 
place in Galena, where lie his parents and 
nearly all of his large family. 

So passed from our sight probably the citizen 
best loved for the longest time. His memory 
will be fruitful, and his ‘‘works do follow him.” 
Of such a one Longfellow wrote: 


With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished Nature from his plan, 
But studied still, with deep research, 
To build the Universal Church 

As lofty as the love of God 

And ample as the wants of man. 


[ PLEASANTRIES 


A little girl in Southern California was 
having her first glimpse of snow in the 
recent phenomenal blizzard near Los An- 
geles. ‘Oh, mother, what is it—what is 
it?” she shouted excitedly. “Why, that 
is snow, Peggy. Whatever did you think 
it was?” “Snow? Why, it looks like 
popped rain!”—Life. 


The carpets and rugs were being taken 
up, and little Isabel. was watching the 
operation with a great deal of curiosity, 
since this was the first spring cleaning 
she had ever witnes§sed. Finally, after 
considerable reflection on the subject, she 
asked, “Mother, are you goin’ to let the 
floor go barefooted?’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Proverbs from the Isles of Greece: 
“You want the loaf whole and the dog 
satisfied” (another rendering of “You 
can’t have your cake and eat it”); “He 
who has a bad memory must needs have 
good legs’; “There is white laughter, 
but there is black laughter also”; “Be- 
hind the cypress-trees there is always the 
sky.” 


An Bastern college graduate applied 
for work in a Michigan lumber-camp and 
was assigned to one end of a cross-saw, 
the other end being in charge of an old 
and experienced lumberman. At the end 
of an hour the veteran stopped sawing 
and regarded his weary partner with 
pitying eyes. “Sonny,” he said, “I don’t 
mind your riding on this saw, but if it’s 
just the same to you, I wish you’d quit 
scraping your feet on the ground.’—The 
Forecast. 


Out in Wyoming a train ran over the 
cow of a Swede farmer named Ole Olesen. 
The claim-adjuster went out to the home 
of Ole to adjust the claim likely to be 
made by Ole for the loss of his cow. 
‘Well, Mr. Olesen,’ said the claim-ad- 
juster, “I came out to see you about your 
cow being killed on our track. What are 
you expecting to do about it?” “Vell,” 
said Ole, stolidly, “I ban a poor man, an’ 
I cannot do much because I ban so poor, 
but I will try to pay you five dollars.”— 
Judge. 


A summer boarder in one of the towns 
on the Cape noticed a native who sat 
every morning on the same dry-goods box, 
smoking a corncob pipe, and otherwise 
displaying an unmistakable~aptitude for 
leisure. Finally the boarder asked him 
what his business was. The smoker 
slowly moved his pipe, and drawled: 
“Wa-al, I get up in the mornin’ and feed 
the horse, then I eat breakfast. After 
dinner I feed the horse and pig agin, and 
take a drive. At night, I have to feed the 
eritters agin; but when winter comes, I 
kill the pig and rest.”—Youth’s Oompan- 
ion. 


Are you tired of “weeks”? The United 
Presbyterian wants another. We vote 
“Aye.” “We are ready to banish ‘Clean- 
up-the-Yard’ week; and ‘Black-the-Stove’ 
week, and ‘Ragbag-and-Tag’ week, and 
Suggest a national observance of ‘Mind- 
Your-Own-Business’ week. We feel sure 
our suggestion, if given wide publicity, 
would meet with instant and enthusiastic 
response on the part of millions of har- 
assed, weary, patient, long-suffering mor- 
tals who were trying to get their legiti- 
mate tasks in life accomplished, despite 
people whose whole occupation in life 
seems to be minding other people’s busi- 
ness.” ; 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions. 


1921—$7,500 
1922—87,730 


We thank you all for this increase ina year of 
industrial depression. With this and the increase 
in income from the Permanent Fund, due chiefly 
to the Unitarian Campaign, we shall be able to pay 
a pension approaching $400. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


A REAL SPIRITUAL UPLIFT 
AND AWAKENING 


for you, your son, your daughter, or 


a friend—by carefully reading THE 
PERSONAL RELIGION OF 
JESUS together with His words. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of 75 cents 


HOMESTEAD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 1869 BOSTON, MASS. 


W/, SOME NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


ARE SELLING AT PRICES WHICH 
AFFORD AN UNUSUAL 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


We should be glad to furnish 
full details on request. 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 


MRS. WILLIAM B. DONNELL, 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis. Ais- 


thetic dancing. Booklet on request. 


WINNEPAU 


A Select Summer Camp for Girls 
WOLFEBORO, N.H.— Eighth Year 


The purpose of the camp is to provide girls with a 
happy outdoor life, giving them mental rest and 
physical development. Hot and cold running 


water, bath, flush closets underdrained, petfectly 


sanitary. Electric lights. Sports of various kinds. 
Single beds with springs and mattresses throughout 
the camp. 


Send for booklet. References exchanged. 


Dr. E. W. JONES 
2731 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mornin 
Renee a 11. The church is open daily from 

until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 A.M. Sunday-school at 9.45 aM. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold B. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, June 4, morning service, 
10.45 a.m, Dr. Brown will preach. Church 
open 9 to 12 daily. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “Recent Developments in Religious 
Thought.” Church services at 11 a.m. Dis- 
aes School attends church. Kindergarten at 

A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North) corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
Way pass the door. 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 12.15 
P.M., Communion Service. 7 P.M., Annual 
Meeting of Emerson Guild. A cordial invita- 
tion to all. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, June 4, Mr. Hudson will preach. Sub- 
ject, “Life a Great Adventure.” Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church 
service at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to 
all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to An- 
drew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill, 


: Educational 


THE MAC DUFEFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 

ea ee JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
Principals: 2 
i MRS, JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
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